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CUTTING ROMNEYA COULTERI 





A FIELD OF BABY ROSES 





The flourishing 
town of Santa Clara, 
with a population of 
over 4000, is on the 
main line of the South- 
ern. Pacific Railroad 
(Coast Route Over- 
land), and offers ex- 
ceptional inducements 
to prospective settlers 
and persons seeking 
investments in busi- 
ness, homes and 
health. 








Pledged to municipal 
ownership; operating 
city water, electric and 
gas works, which are 
more than self-sustain- 
ing, making possible 
low tax rate. Clean 
and honest city gov- 
ernment. Land values 
in surrounding valley 
range from $40 to 
$z00 per acre, and 
the soil produces well- 
nigh everything. 


EL QUITO OLIVE AND VINE FARM 


Society and educational conditions could not be excelled, among which may be mentioned 4 
the famous Santa Clara College, founded in 1851, with a reputation even in Europe for the 
completeness of its equipment and the thoroughness of its instruction. ‘The Notre Dame Con- 
vent, a magnificent modern building, where young girls receive an education of high order and 
fitted to fill worthily any position in life. The University of the Pacific, under the charge of 
the Methodist denomination, holds the highest rank among educational bodies in the state. 

Osborne Hal!—a private sanatorium, cottage plan—is an ideal retreat for those suffering from 
arrested mental development and allied disorders. 

Full or specific information may be secured by addressing the 


Santa Clara Commercial League 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


Correspondence Solicited. Descriptive booklet will be mailed tor the asking. 
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Drawing bv A. Methfessel The Great Spirit * * made the grizzly so strong 
that he feared him himself. 
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The Story and Glory of Shasta 


By Joaquin MILLER 


Lilustrated from Drawings by A. Methfessel 


~ WHASTA, the comeliest moun- 
tain on the continent, for 
centuries marked the north- 
‘most limit of the Spanish 
possessions and the south- 
most limit of the French, afterward 
known as the Oregon territory. The name 
is of French origin, meaning chaste, pure. 
The mountain was always known in early 
days as Chasté Butte. ‘There ° are 
“buttes,” named by the French, all along, 
from Montana, through Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, to Mount Shasta. 

Fremont made the singular mistake, 
for a Frenchman—for he was more 
French than American—of ignoring the 
French origin of the name and accept- 
ing the belief, popular in California, 
that the name was Indian, and he spelled 
it in his reports to congress, and also 
in his memoirs, Shast-l. The Indian 
name is Poo-yoh. Shasta is the most 
shapely mountain in the world, if we 
except Fuji. As lone and white as the 
Great White Throne, you adore him for 
his sublime isolation, his splendid soli- 
tude, «his chastened miter, his trinity 
of peaks that companion with the stars: 
“For whom the Lord loveth He cha- 
steneth.” 





Shasta City, that was, marks the limit 
of the vast wheat fields of the Sacra- 
mento valley and the beginning of the 
red foothills that climb and climb to- 
ward the north, hills of gold, mountains 
of copper, blazing pinnacles of cinna- 
bar, piles of precious red hills, then 
piles of peaks somber with pine and 
spruce and cedar and yew trees, till the 
very garment’s hem of the god of moun- 
tains forbids familiar touch or farther ap- 
proach toward the vast, majestic presence. 

Shasta City, the once brawling, sprawl- 
ing, stormy child of this serene sub- 
limity, is now only a hamlet, its hun- 
dreds of soaring brick palaces, that were, 
are quietly settling back into the common 
clay. And yet, the skies are the same, 
the comely king of mountains, the 
sweet air, the perfume of pines the same; 
and there is a touch of tenderness over 
all things here that makes the dead city 
dearer than was the great living city of 
half a century ago. 

I went into the graveyard last night, 
and sat there long and late with my old, 
old friends of the days of gold. The young 
pines stood thick and thrifty and tall, 
and the katy-dids trilled and trilled, 
Then the moon sank low, so low, and 
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as she passed she reached a sword of 
silver through the pines and. laid it 
at my feet. 

We are right under Mount Shasta 
here, in his eternal world of snow; 
and yet is Mount Shasta a day’s ride 
distant! This long, pine-covered and 
oak-clad water-shed, sloping down to- 
ward the south from Mount Shasta, is 
the California Piedmont. It is much 
like the Piedmont of Italy and not 
unlike the famous Piedmont of Virginia. 
This region is fairly well watered from 
natural springs which bubble up out 
of the ground, fed by melting snows on 
the majestic mountain before us, and 
out of which flow the headwaters of the 
Sacramento river. And a little cost 
and care in diverting this river and the 
smaller mountain streams out over this 
rich soil would make it very profitable. 

Nearly all this ground that lies in 
ravines and gulches has been washed 
over and over, some of it five and even 
ten times, for gold. It was a famously 
rich mining camp forty years ago, and 
here I dug for gold, working by the side 


—and sat there long and late 
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of strong men, when but a lad. This 
new generation may be curious to know 
how the various mines throughout Cali- 
fornia were found. Let me briefly state 
that the first men in these mines were 
a sort of madmen. Like Cortez and his 
men, they expected every day, every 
hour, to come upon untold wealth. Men 
really expected to find houses of gold, 
or at least nuggets as big as barns. I 
remember that I always, day after day, 
year after year, expected, sometime, and 
in some strange and sudden way, to 
stumble on a colossal fortune. Yet, if 
I should receive twenty-five cents a day 
for what work I did in the mines, there 
would today be quite a balance to my 
credit, and a hundred thousand miners 
could say as much. 

No, the mines never paid the men who 
worked them, greatly, whether in this 
rich camp or elsewhere. But the gold 
that was dug out contributed to the 
wealth of the world and carried it on 
and up, so that no one should now com- 
plain. The great big lumps of gold, 
however, were never found. You can 








THE STORY 


—they would gather in the chief’s or other great bark 
lodges, and tell and listen to stortes 


search the gold history of all Australia 
through and through, as well as Cali- 
fornia, and be surprised to learn that 
there was never yet a single lump or 
nugget of gold found too heavy to be 
handled by even a woman. Many nug- 
gets were found, it is true, that were 
very promising in weight and size, but 
that was all. Yet they were like allur- 
ing beacon lights, and every new nug- 
get, or new and rich deposit of dust, only 
excited men the more. So, like ‘the 


AND GLORY 
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gold-hunting Spaniards, they pierced 
every mountain pass, every canyon, and 
burrowed in the bed of every accessible 
river on the western slope before they 
had been here a single year. It is a 
notable fact that all the placer mines 
of California were found during the 
first three months. The Comstock 
mines, bear in mind, are of quite an- 
other character. In the placers we 
washed the gold out of the dirt and put 
it in our purses the same day, clean 
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and ready for the mint, while the gold 
or silver from the Comstock and other 
similar mines, is ground out of solid 
rock by a long and tedious process. I 
remember we used to wonder why we 
never found any silver. But while per- 
haps as many mountains of silver as of 
gold have been washed down, scattering 
silver dust up and down the gulches, 
you must know that silver dust corrodes 
and perishes, while gold dust endures 
forever. 

These mines here in Shasta were 
found by four Oregonians. They made 
a “rocker” out of boards split from a 
sugar-pine tree, which they cut down for 
that purpose, and “rocked” out their 
fortune in a few weeks. Then they 
pushed on through the wilderness to 
their homes in Oregon, and sent a small 
party by water to San Francisco to get 
a stronger force and push up the Sac- 
ramento river to this spot from which 
I now write. Ex-Governor Boggs, of 
Missouri, whose wife was a daughter of 
Daniel Boone, threw his sons and his 
fortune into the expedition and, of 
course, expected tremendous results. 
But, alas, for miner’s luck! One of 
the great-grandsons of Daniel Boone, 
who was one of the leaders of the ex- 
pedition, told me only a few days since, 
in San Francisco, that nearly all the 
cattle and some of the men perished 
from the extreme heat and for want 
of water; and the rest were glad to leave 
everything behind them in the wilder- 
ness and escape with their lives. 

But when I first came to this place, 
in 1855, it was very far from being a 
wilderness. It was here that I first 
saw a brick house or a hotel of any sort 
above the size and capacity of a roadside 
inn. This, indeed, was my first city, 
my first glimpse of civilization. I had 
been badly hit in one of the Indian 
battles, a little further on up the river 
toward the Oregon line, and was brought 
down here for treatment. An arrow had 
struck me so deep and so near the base 
of the brain that I was a mental and 
physical wreck. I could scarcely speak 
and my memory was a shadow. But 


oh, the heart, the heart of those miners! 
I was brought into the place on a mule, 
one evening after the many lamps were 
lighted in the one long and densely- 
crowded street, and it seems to me I 
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shall never see anything so thrilling as 
was that scene—the braying mules, the 
Mexican packers or drivers, the red- 
shirted miners crowding each other 
good-naturedly or shouting hurriedly 
back and forth and across. Splendid! 

I climbed Mount Shasta for the first 
time in 1854, as a sort of helper to 
Mountain Joe, one of Fremont’s men, 
and a friend of my father’s. He had 
located at what is now Castle Crag, 
and was making mountaineering a busi- 
ness. On this occasion, he was guiding 
the first party of men and women that 
had ever made the ascent. So said the 
Indians who went with us. We took 
the same route as now, from Sisson, 
then known as Strawberry valley, al- 
though there is a better route’ via No- 
wowa valley, south side. What a shame 
that this beautiful Nowowa should now 
be known as Squaw valley! There is 
a still better way up to the summit by 
way of Pilgrim Camp, quite the other 
side from Sisson. 

There were then three tribes of In- 
dians encircling the mountain, each 
having its own language, traditions and 
customs, and all splendid fighters; fight- 
ing among themselves like dogs, almost 
like Christians! Joe, wisely kept at 
peace with Modoc, Pit and Shasta for 
months, but bad white men came and 
he was badly hurt, barely got out 
alive. 

But ah, these few months of peace! 
they were perfect. We rode quite around 
Mount Shasta, time after time. We 
were made quite at home with the ter- 
rible Modocs, or Nomads, who had de- 
stroyed one third of Fremont’s force 
and but for Kit Carson would have 
blotted out his entire little band in 
blood. 

But Indian life to an active mind 1s 
monotonous, listless, dull and almost 
melancholy. We rode, we fished, we 
hunted, and hunted and fished and rode, 
and that was nearly all we could do 
by day. If, however, we had no intense 
delights, we had no great concern. We 
dreamed dreams and built castles higher 
than the blue columns of smoke that 
waved toward the heavens through the 
dense black boughs above. And so the 
season wore away. 

Under all this, of course, there was 
another current, deep and exhaustless. 

















Lone as God and white as a midwinter moon Shasta—Chaste Butte— Drawn by A, Methfessel 
starts up sudden and solitary 
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Indians have their loves and hates, and, 
as they have but little else, these filled 
up most of our lives. That I had mine 
I do not deny; and how much this 
had to do with my remaining here I do 
not care to say. Nor can I bring my 
will to write of myself in this connec- 
tion. These things must remain untold. 
They were sincere then and shall be 
sacred now. 

At night, when no wars or excitements 
of any kind stirred the village, they 
would gather in the chief’s or other 
great bark lodges around the fires, and 
tell and listen to stories; a red wall 
of men in a great circle, the women a 
little back, and the children still behind, 
asleep in the skins and blankets. How 
silent! You never hear but one voice 
at a time in an Indian village. 

The Indians say the Great Spirit 
made this mountain first of all. “Can you 
not see how it is?” they say. “He first 
pushed down snow and ice from the 
skies through a hole which he made in 
the blue heavens by turning a stone 
round and round, then he stepped out 
of the clouds on to the mountain top 
and descended and planted the trees all 
around by putting his finger on the 
ground. The sun melted the snow, and 
the water ran down and nurtured the 
trees and made the rivers. After that 
he made the fish for the rivers out of 
the small end of his staff. He made 
the birds by blowing some leaves which 
he took up from the ground among the 
trees. After that he made the beasts 
out of the remainder of his stick, but 
made the grizzly bear out of the big 
end, and made him master over all the 
others. He made the grizzly so strong 
that he feared him himself, and would 
have to go up on the top of the mountain 
out of sight in the forest to sleep at 
night, lest the grizzly, who was much 
more strong and cunning then than now, 
should devour him in his sleep. After- 
ward, the Great Spirit, wishing to re- 
main on earth and make the sea and 
some more land, converted Mount 


Shasta, by a great deal of labor, into 
a wigwam, and built a fire in the center 
of it and made it a pleasant home. 
After that his family came down, and 
they all have lived in the mountain ever 
since.” 
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They say that before the white 
man came they could see the fire ascend- 
ing from the mountain by might and 
the smoke by day, every time they chose 
to look in that direction. 

This, I have no doubt, is true. Mount 
Shasta is, even now, in one sense of the 
word, an active volcano. Sometimes 
only hot steam, bringing up with it a 
fine, powdered sulphur, staining yellow 
the snow and ice, is thrown off. Then 
again boiling water, clear at one time, 
and then muddy .enough, boils up 
through the fissures and flows off into 
a little pool within a few hundred feet 
of the summit. Sometimes you hear 
most unearthly noises even a mile from 
the little crater, as you ascend, and 
when you approach, a tumult like a 
thousand engines with whistles of as 
many keys; then again you find the 
mountain on its good behavior and sober 
enough. 

When Vice-President Stevenson and 
party passed this way a few years back, 
I went along, securing from each a 
written statement as to what he thought 
the most impressive point from which 
to contemplate this solitary monarch of 
mountains. Strangely enough, no two 
agreed. And stranger still, each changed 
his mind many times as the mountain 
of White Silence suddenly burst upon 
us from behind some black headland 
like a mighty leaping thing of life. 

Starr King’s favorite point of view 
was from the top of a butte near Yreka. 
Mount Shasta, or any other solitary snow 
peak, should be seen from the summit 
of some lesser mountain, with clouds 
below and between. To my mind, 
the one supreme place to take off your 
hat is the summit of the Siskiyou 
mountains just before plunging down 
into the Rouge (Red) river valley. Look 
back! Lone as God and white as a 
mid-winter moon Chasté Butte starts 
up, sudden and solitary, from out the 
unbroken black forests of northern Cali- 
fornia, as if a part of another world. 
Here it was the French explorers, climb- 
ing up out of the gorge of Red river, 
stood and gave the mighty white moun- 
tain its name. Here I first contem- 
plated this mighty white splendor in its 
stately solitude, and said, “Lone as 
God,” longer ago than most readers can 
remember. 
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By Victor HENDERSON 


Illustrated from photographs by Edward T. Parsons 


HE Sierra Club, that honorable 

company of devotees of mountain, 

forest, and stream, in its ,outing 
for 1903, reached the top of the country. 
It maintained two hundred men and 
women for a month in the heart of the 
High Sierra—the uninhabited wilderness 
about the headwaters of the Kern river 
and the Kaweah, as far in travel time 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles as 
is New York, or as is New York from 
London. The highest mountain in the 
United States was scaled by a hundred 
and thirty-seven people, while of all 
who started on this week’s walking trip 
to Mount Whitney, only four fell by the 
wayside. Other lofty peaks were sur- 
mounted, deep canons threaded, trout 
streams whipped for marvelous strings, 
forests, meadows, and glacial basins ex- 
plored. A safe return for all, with rich 
store of memories and tales, crowned the 
expedition. 

The forces were marched to the main 
camp in the Kern River Canon in sev- 
eral detachments. Beside the three 
main parties of members of the club 
and visitors, including several Mazamas, 
members of the Mazama Club, that fa- 
mous Oregon band of mountain climbers, 
a number of members straggled in by 
twos and threes. Visalia was the com- 
mon starting point. The main party set 
out from there on June 26th a hundred 
and five strong. In anticipation of 
their coming, every hen in the country- 
side had been working over-time for days. 
Once beyond the rich orchards and the 
wide-spreading oaks of the irrigated por- 
tion of the San Joaquin valley, the hum- 
mocky squirrel pastures closed down, 
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hot and dusty and dry. The tubs of 
lemonade prepared by hospitable hamlets 
along the way were gratefully drained, 
and much trafficking for figs done with 
the children at wayside oases. The pros- 
pect gladdened as the stages toiled up 
among the Sierra foothills, and past 
the orange orchards in fertile coves hid- 
den away among high protecting ranges. 
That first night of out-of-doors sleeping, 
at Lake Canon, the ground seemed very 
hard and full of unremovable bumps and 
hollows. The first “big trees” gladdened 
the eye at Atwell’s Mill. With after- 
noon the expedition halted at Mineral 
King, vague survival of a once busy min- 
ing town. Here ends the tortuous and 
meagre stage road, and here on the mor- 
row must the pack train be made up. 
“Uncle Billy” Cousins revisited Min- 
eral King to tell again how in ’62 he, 
first of white men, looked down into 
this alpine valley, walled with granite 
and snow, decked with pines, and hung 
with water-falls. Deer hunting, he and 
a companion had urged their horses 
from Cliff Creek up over Timber Gap 
and so into the canon. In the seventies, 
gold was found high above the valley, al- 
most at timber line. A mill was built, and 
an aérial ore-lift, whose high supports 
still straddle up the mountain side. 
The present road was blasted and 
graded at great expense. A roystering 
mining town of two thousand people 
sprang up. Then the mine was found 
a failure. One winter an avalanche 
swept away every vestige of the mill. Min- 
eral King went to sleep. It comes half 
awake in summer times of late, to receive 
ranchers trekking up into the Sierras 
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to quit for a time the heat of valley 
orchards-and ranges. There is much to 
delight them here, cool air, plentiful 
wood and water, springs that gush from 
the rocky canon-side as water-falls at 
the lip twice the size of a man’s body. 
Up the canon are a chain of mountain 
lakes, incomparably set in an old glacial 
basin with snow slopes about and black 
rock ledges from which the morning 
sun melts sheets of ice to go tinkling 
down the talus. High over all rises 
Sawtooth, a noble peak, with deep preci- 
pices yawning under its eastern rim, and 
vast prospect of ridge and pinnacle and 
half-formed world. 

The caravan set forth from Mineral 
King with dunnage-bags and commis- 
sary outfit roped to mules and crow-bait 
horses. A few of the women rode, but 
far the greater part of the “High Sigh- 
edr-i-ans,” as the natives call them, were 
on foot. A tempting by-path led a great 
share of the pilgrims far out of their 
way, through delusive pine-woods _to- 
ward a distant lake, but abandoning 
trails and scrambling across the moun- 
tain-side they regained the right course. 
Farewell Gap, gouged deep between 
Mount Vandever and Mount Florence, 
but itself ten thousand six hundred feet 
above the sea, and nearly three thousand 
feet above the day’s starting point, was 
banked deep with snow. ‘The mules 
floundered for hours in the treach- 
erous drifts. One was at last extricated 
from the snow only to sink down by the 
trail and die of exhaustion. The further 
side of the gap gave the much-prized 
opportunity of sitting down in the 
snow and coasting the steep declivity. 

















That first night of out-of-doors sleeping * * 


the ground seemed very hard 
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But ever glittered on before, in anticipation, the summit of Mount Whitney, 


Bullion Flat, just below Farewell Gap, in 
the canon of the Little Kern, offered 
for the night scant firewood, scant or 
distant water, high altitude, chill tem- 
peratures, howling winds, and no shelter 
but chaparral. The next day, however, 
gave ample opportunity to get warm, 
climbing up and up over disintegrated 
granite to the heights of Coyote Pass, ten 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea. 
For recompense there were six happy 
miles down hill, among huge weather- 
carved ledges and rocks of fantastic di- 
versity of form, past benches from which 
were glorious views to westward, where 
the Great Western Divide sinks down to 
lose itself in the tangled ridges of the 
basin of the Little Kern, down lush 
meadows by a*stream that sings along 
the trail for mile after mile, and so at 
evening to-the camp around whose fires 
the club was to gather for a month. 

It was in a grove of pines on the banks 
of Coyote Creek, some hundreds of feet 
higher than the junction with the Kern, 
that the advance guard of California 
students had pitched Camp Olney—so 
named in honor of one of the club’s 
first and foremost members. “The 
Tower” of weathered granite loomed 
high across’ the river. Rich forests, 
plentiful wood and water, fine fishing, 
glacial moraines, falls, birds, and flow- 
ers, a soda spring, wide meadows with 
plentiful feed, freedom from mosquitoes, 


varied and picturesque surroundings— 
all united to make an ideal permanent 
camp. 

The “dead line,” beyond which were 
encamped the women, and where no 
bachelor might venture unchaperoned, 
was Coyote Creek. The commissary 
quarters were on common ground on the 
hither bank. There were a few small 
tents for habitation, but the typical 
camp had no provision for shelter beyond 
a rubber blanket. The typical camp con- 
sisted of three or four people’s sleeping- 
bags, spread out alongside some big rock 
which would give forth by night the 
solar heat stored up by day; a rope 
strung between two trees, with assorted 
garments and belongings dangling from 
it, a canvas roll of pockets hung against 
a tree, and ashes surviving from last 
night’s going-to-bed camp fire. For 
wash-room there was Coyote Creek, with 
water aching cold; for bath-room and 
laundry the river, even icier, if possible. 

The men wore much-stained khaki or 
-anvas or corduroy, blue flannel miner’s 
shirts, boots, bandannas, and felt hats. 
The women were in short skirts of khaki 
or denim, in sweaters, boots or leggings, 
and flapping hats, with kerchief of ban- 
danna, and bandanna of blue, red, or 
yellow hung from the belt. 

At dinner-time hungry scores rained 
from the clouds. Charles Tuck, fat, 
amiable, able, with three of his Chinese 
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compatriots as his aides, toiled over sev- 
eral cook stoves, set up in the open 
behind a rude barrier-table-counter-shelf. 
The adjoining commissary tent, Com- 
missary Chief Bernard Miller’s domain, 
was a forbidden place of wonder, hope, 
and dread. The hungry drew up in line 
and passed slowly and hopefully along 
before the barrier. Each helped himself 
or herself to a tin plate, a knife, a fork, 
a spoon. Each took a tin cup and held 
it out for soup. Volunteer aides behind 
the barrier dished out the rice, the beans, 
or the corned beef, pointed out the 
bread, and during the few brief days 
the butter lasted repeated again and 
again the always-needed admonition, 
“Butter your bread before you leave— 
don’t take a chunk!” Of fish there was 
usually a store. The larder sampled, 
each betook himself to the log or stone 
or spot of soft ground that suited his 
fancy best, and in what company he 
chanced or chose—democracy holds sway, 
there are no factitious advantages of 
house, chef, or modiste—dined merrily, 
returning to replenish his stores, vis- 
iting the dessert-tree for stewed peaches 
or for coffee, and perhaps during one 
meal mingling with a half a dozen differ- 
ent groups of dinner companions. 


Dinner done, every one scraped his own 
dishes, and volunteers wiped the table 
tin while. the Chinamen washed it. 

The postoffice tree, on which hung the 


highest peak in the United States, and chief object of the whole campaign 


mail-box and the list of dates when 
pack-trains would go out, and which 
served as the clearing-house for articles 
lost and found, numbered as another 
attraction some brief prophecy of the 
night’s camp fire. Dinner over and 
night coming on, all the world donned 
extra sweater or poncho and gathered 
on a little tree-and-rock-encircled sandy 
plateau above the banqueting room for 
the nightly fire-worshiping. The “Fire 
Commissioner” set match to his master- 
piece of pitchpine, cones, bark, crackling 
branch and mighty back-log, and a burst 
of flame rolled toward the sky. The 
company disposed itself comfortably on 
the ground or against some sheltering 
rock, there was an initial lilt of “Whoa 
Bill” or “Dreamy Eyes,” and then the 
Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Sherwood, 
produced his piéce de résistance. One 
night Professor Lawson of the Califor- 
nia chair of geology told that the Kern 
canon marks a great rifting of the earth, 
like that accountable for the Dead Sea, 
and of what traces the glaciers and the 
streams have left on canon wall or mor- 
aine-filled bottom. Another night he 
told how the mounds on which the 
sequoias stand mark the ancient ground- 
level of their own seedling days, thou- 
sands of years ago, and of how the 
stupendous granite domes reveal the 
natural curved structure of the rock. 
Another night Frank Otis, president of 
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the Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of California, told of the varied 
charm of a four-months’ sailing voyage 
by sea from San Francisco to Liverpool. 
Another night Professor Badé of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary talked on 
the economic and scientific aspects of 
bird life, and told how one might go 
down to the mouth of Coyote Creek and 
by lying still as stock or stone merge 
into the landscape, and so see the shy 
water-ousel feed its young, nested under 
a waterfall. Still another night he told 
how our alphabet was begun in the dead 
cities of Mesopotamia, and of the letter 
in which a schoolboy in a temple crum- 
bled thousands of years ago, wrote to 
his father that he would begin praying 
for him again just as soon as the next 
installment of his allowance was re- 
ceived. Sometimes there were announce- 
ments by William E. Colby, secretary 
of the Sierra Club and the indefatigable 
chief of the party. One night there was 
an amazing! marvelous! extraordinary ! 
stupendous! circus! ! ! with side 
shows, spielers, brass band, tragedy 
troupe, a strong man, a_ snake-eater, 
trained bears, a ballet, clowns, and 
a tightrope-walker who did on tne 
ground marvels of agility and grace. 
Often there were monologues and 
stunts, and always there was music 
of strings and of voice. Best of all was 
when Otto Wedemeyer, in picturesque 


camp attire, with tennis shoes 
and flannel shirt and _ blue ban- 
danna, stood up in the _ firelight, 
while all grew still save the dis- 


tant stream and the wind in the pines— 
stood up, and sang in a voice of gold: 
with Gypsy John bade “Dip Your 
Fingers in the Stew,” or as the Prologue 
told that actors may feel sorrow like 
other men. So with song in the deep 
forest one was near heaven. 

By day there was stout fishing to be 
done—along the swift river, up Volcano 
creek for the golden trout which flicker 
nowhere else in the world, or from 
Prospector Grant’s dug-out for the huge 
trout which dwell in the upper Kern 
Lake and which scorn grey hackle or 
brown, and rise only for a real grass- 
hopper. Or one might join to cook a 
fish dinner by the deserted old cabin 
on the lake shore, where some unknown 
poet has hung verses redolent of the 
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charm of the sequestered spot and the 
waiting fireside. Or one might paddle 
through the lilypads of the lower lake 
in an old dug-out, and diving, swim 
delectably in its warmer waters, or from 
the divide between the two lakes feast 
his eyes on the exquisite picture of gran- 
ite canon-walls and dark pine and 
waving willow and sedgy margin and 
blue lake which William Keith has in- 
terpreted nobly. Or if ambitious, one 
might climb to the Kern Dome, to look 
forth over the Sierra, or go down the 
cascades and to Trout Meadows and the 
Little Kern. 

But ever glittered on before, in antici- 
pation, the summit of Mount Whitney, 
highest peak in the United States, and 
chief object of the whole campaign. Two 
expeditions were launched against the 
peak. The first, of thirty-one people, 
headed by Professor Joseph N. Le Conte 
of Berkeley and Professor McAdie of 
the Weather Bureau, Lecturer in Meteor- 
ology ia the University of California, 
was of much scientific importance, for 
it accomplished with great exactitude a 
new determination of the height of the 
mountain, confirming within three or 
four feet Professor Langley’s earlier and 
sometimes disputed determination of 
14,522 feet. The second expedition 
numbered a hundred and ten. The ad- 
vance consumed three days, three days 
filled with the interest of burnt-out 
volcanic cones, black and sharp and for- 
bidding, of natural bridges and glacial 
memorials, of wonderful fishing for 
hungry trout, along a stream where there 
was no underbrush to foul the angler’s 
line, of the far-extending green of 
Whitney and Crabtree Meadows, of the 
summer rigors of the wind-swept Siber- 
ian Outpost, all rock and sand, of the 
first glimpses of Whitney, looking com- 
monplace enough because a shoulder of 
the mountain hid from view the lofty 
summit, and left the impression that the 
unnamed neighbors, superb in the white 
radiance of the full moon, were its su- 
periors. It was three days of free and 
easy “hiking’-—to use the technical term 
—over distances that always expanded 
beyond what the cheerful packers pro- 
phesied. There was no attempt at walk- 
ing in a body. The wayfaring groups 
kept changing continually, as one party 
of walkers overhauled another, or as two 
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or three tarried by the way to feast their 
eyes on the jagged profile of the 
Kaweahs or the innumerable bloom of 
the infrequent, exquisite mountain 
meadows. 

The expedition halted at the foot of 
Whitney, in Crabtree Meadows, with 
many a weary mountaineer, with much 
demand for zine adhesive plaster and 
borated taleum for blistered feet, for 
cold cream for blistered faces, for gold- 
beater’s plaster for blistered lips, but 
with never a case of “tenderfoot stag- 
gers.” It was early to bed that chilly 
night, on the first handy bit of bare 
ground, round big camp fires, built by 
every little knot of people. Most crawled 
into their sleeping bags still fully 
dressed, so better to resist the frosts of 
eleven thousand feet, and so better to 
prepare for getting up at three in the 
morning. 

“Everybody get up, get up, get up, 
get up, get up!” This was the tradi- 
tional and unwelcome cry which before 
daybreak resounded through the camp, 
taken up by scores of voices, and varied 
by the refrain. “You'd better hur-ry!”’ 
Unwillingly, wondering why on earth 
they’d ever been tempted into such a 
fool business as a Sierra Club Outing, 
the people dragged themselves out of 
bed and made their toilets by putting 
on their shoes. The most luxurious and 
pampered of the woman-kind washed in 
a tin cupful of water from the hot- 
water bag stored nightly in the foot of 
the sleeping-bag. Breakfast was eaten 
shiveringly, every one stumbling near the 
commissary fire as often as his conscience 
‘would let him get in the cooks’ way. 
In the dim light the column started up 
the canon, in Indian file. The first 
lakes passed were wellnigh invisible. So 
clear they were, so untroubled the mir- 
ror, that one seemed to be looking at 
the very substance of rock and snow 
and not at its reflection. Entering a 
magnificent old glacial cirque, with pre- 
cipitous walls and lakes of infinite blue, 
the party passed by the traces of the 
camp where Professor Langley did much 
valuable meteorological work a quarter 
of a century ago, and started up a cleft 
in the face of the mountain. The line 
zig-zagged back and forth with much 
precaution not to dislodge loose rocks, 
always a menace to the climbers lower in 
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the line. In the cool of the morning, 
it was easy climbing. Once in the sun’s 
rays, one’s heart beat faster and climb- 
ing became doubly hard. Only one 
patch of snow intervened in the chimney 
itself, and this was easily and quickly 
crossed. The top of the chimney at- 
tained, there stretched ahead a steep ex- 
panse of decomposed granite and loose 
boulders, with a precipice at the eastern 
border. Such ran the mountain to the 
very summit. 

It was an astonishingly comfortable 
mountain-top. Among the heaped gran- 
ite blocks at the very summit there was 
plenty of room for every one to settle 
himself comfortably, sheltered by rock 
from any breeze that blew, warmed by 
sun more powerful since nearly half 
the world’s protecting atmosphere had 
been left below, and with ample oppor- 
tunity to melt snow for drinking water 
over a fire made from broken-up alpen- 
stocks, and to pore over the Le Conte 
map and figure out the identity of the 
peaks and ranges of the mountain pano- 
rama. Westward the Great Western 
Divide closes the prospect. Beyond the 
Sierra stretch away for forty miles, 
merging as foothills into the San Joa- 
quin valley. But eastward they end 
abruptly, without lower mountains, 
without foothills. Below the rim of 
Whitney is a vast precipice, then a leap 
of ridge and canon, and ten thousand 
feet below the summit, and within seven 
miles, the broad and level expanse of the 
Owens river valley, with Owens lake 
shimmering close at hand. Southward 
is Mount Le Conte, and Sheep Moun- 
tain, or Old Mount Whitney, climbed 
by the first mountaineers in the region 
months before Whitney, in the misap- 
prehension that it was a higher peak. 
Beyond, the High Sierra rapidly ends. 
Northward looms the vast bulk of Wil- 
liamson, and on beyond are Brewer and 
its great compeers of the Kings River 
country, and still beyond, the dominat- 
ing mass of Goddard, atethe headwaters 
of the San Joaquin. 

The three-days’ journey back from 
Whitney to Camp Olney gave opportun- 
ity to some of the party to ascend the 
wonderful canon of the Kern-Kaweah 
river, a treasure-house of glorious pic- 
tures of riven gorge and high water- 
fall, cascade and quiet pool, rounded 
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dome and cliff-leaping river. One party 
built a rude bridge of stones and fallen 
wood where the river barred their way 
and so succeeded in going up the Big 
Arroyo. The homeward journey was 
down the Kern canon, a masterpiece of 
its kind, with walls of incredible height 
polished by ancient glaciers and a river- 
bed beautifully forested and rich in all 
the pictures trees and rock and water 
combine to paint. The most enterpris- 
ing mountaineers of all followed the 
climb of Whitney by the ascent of Wil- 
liamson, a peak almost as high, which is 
said to yield an even nobler outlook. 
Its difficult slopes made climbing hard 
and dangerous. Professor Le Conte led 
the first party up Williamson, and Mr. 
Parsons was in command of the second. 

Once back at Camp Olney there fol- 
lowed a few joyful days of loafing, with 
camp fires at which the ascents of Whit- 
ney and Williamson were vividly de- 
scribed for the benefit of the stay-at- 
camps, and then, though a considerable 
share of the party decided to stay a 
week longer, the larger number made 
ready for departure. Unlike the journey 
in, which had brought every one by stage 
to Mineral King, the outward-bound 
march contemplated that the party 
should go on afoot from Mineral King 
through the Kaweah basin for three days 
to the “Giant Forest,” as John Muir so 
fitly named that Sequoia region years 
ago. 

Evening came at Bullion Flat, the 
first day homeward bound, and no pack 
train! Then a few mules came over 
the divide, and were unpacked. Charley 
Toy and Monkey Louis squatted on their 
haunches before a meagre fire and ex- 
plained in pigeon English that most of 
the commissary outfit had failed to 
arrive, and that the rice and beans 
which had come could not be cooked at 
that high altitude because the covered 
pots had been left behind. Nevertheless 
the determined set to work and did cook 
beans and coffee and tomatoes and 
broached a cracker-box, and the party 
dined from its tin cups. Night closed 
down. A standing dead tree was kindled 
for a camp fire. Watching anxiously to 
be ready to dodge when the flaming top 
fell, the pilgrims awaited the mules and 
the dunnage-bags. The rest of the train 
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came down through the darkness, bring- 
ing the news that one mule had broken 
down on the further side of Coyote Pass, 
and another gone astray on Bullion Flat 
itself, and that eight dunnage-bags were 
missing for the night. The luckier 
divided bedding with the bereft, and 
slumber descended on the chill wastes of 
Bullion Flat, save where Charley Toy 
and Monkey Louis jabbered Chinese by 
their camp fire and sipped a consoling 
cup of tea. 

For breakfast there were coffee grounds, 
thoroughly boiled. A hungry mule, 
turned loose to browse, had devoured 
most of the rice put to soak the night 
before for the morning meal. A few of 
the more enterprising scraped up the 
remnants of the rice from the ground 
and boiled it for themselves in old to- 
mato cans. Others contented themselves 


with hot water. But it was only a 
six-mile tramp, with a thousand- 
foot climb and a_three-thousand-foot 


drop, to Mineral King, and there one 
could buy canned goods or even get a 
meal ready cooked. 

“Seventy-five cents,” said the unwill- 
ing hostess. “It’s fifty cents for meals 
here usually, but seventy-five for the 
first meal over Farewell Gap.” 

Her displeasure at seeing the “hotel” 
so over-burdened with hungry “High 
Sierrians” was reminiscent of the South 
American merchant who was asked for 
a particular brand of a commodity. 
“No,” he answered, “we don’t keep that. 
We used to, but it was bought so fast 
we were always out of it, and so we 
stopped carrying it, to save the bother.” 

The night’s rest in partial sleeping- 
bags, the breakfast of coffee-grounds, 
and the faithlessness of the mules had 
so disturbed the minds of some of the 
party that twenty-seven heaped their 
dunnage by the wayside and vowed they 
would go out by stage from Mineral 
King if they had to wait a week for 
places. The remaining forty, fortified 
by the eggs, butter, gingerbread, and 
such unfamiliar delicacies of their re- 
viving breakfast, and made happy by 
the mail which Uncle Jimmy Dunnigan 
sorted out for them with painful care, 
set forth anew, undismayed, under the 
banner of a newly appointed leader, 
Duncan McDuffie, who thenceforth left 
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the morning’s camp last to arrive first 
at the camp of the evening, made the 
provisions go twice as far as any one 
expected, and led the expedition in con- 
cord and content on into the Giant Forest 
and thence once more into civilization, 

Best of all the outing, in some ways, 
was this three-days’ march from Mineral 
King to the Giant Forest. At Red- 
wood Meadows the camp was in a grove 
of glorious sequoias, with Forest Ranger 
Hindman for company, and fresh veni- 
son of his killing for fare. Here too 
darkness came and no dunnage-bags. 
After sixteen miles of journeying the 
packers had stopped at nightfall half a 
mile from the camp. So the men lined 
up, led by a Joan of Arc with a lantern, 
found the pack train’s stopping-place, 
and staggered back with a shouldered 
dunnage-bag apiece. At Alta Meadows, 
the next night, the ten-thousand-foot 
bench where the party camped gave 
a marvelous outlook over the far San 
Joaquin and over the basin of the many- 
forked Kaweah. Next morning half a 
dozen stayed behind the expedition to 
climb Alta Peak. 

Alta Peak commands one of the 
noblest prospects the Sierra can afford. 
Perched comfortably on the single vast 
boulder which forms the very peak, one 
looks into the purple west over the 
forest-clad ridges of the lower Sierra. 
Within the horizon are the habitations 
of perhaps nine tenths of all the living 
big trees. Beyond, the foothills de- 
scend into the San Joaquin valley, which 
stretches away shimmering and many- 
hued until it is lost in the summer haze. 
Northward is Silliman, and in between 
a glacial basin, all rock and gravel and 
harsh lines, as if still in the making. 
Southward and eastward the soft blue 
and purple of the forested lower moun- 
tains change into the brightness and 
clearness of granite peak and snowy 
ridge, the sculptured profile of the moun- 
tain tops outlined against white masses 
of cumulus cloud. Farewell Gap swings 
open between Vandever and Florence, 
Sawtooth and its wild neighbors rise 
bare and sharp, the Kaweahs heave their 
jutting pinnacles, Whitney shoulders up 
blue and stately on the eastern rim of 
the High Sierra, Table Mountain’s vast 
expanse silently testifies to the level of 
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the ages before the peaks and ridges 
were dissected out, Brewer and _ the 
Guards rise snow-striped, University 
Peak thrusts its spire into the sky, the 
Palisades rear their inaccessible heights, 
and Goddard dominates the north, with 
wilderness upon wilderness of glorious 
peaks along all the uttermost horizon. 

Memorable through all the march 
were the wayside halts, when three or 
four congenial spirits would kindle a 
little fire of cones and fallen boughs, 
brew a cup of coffee, and reclining on 
pine-needles round some flat-topped rock, 
decked out with ferns, blue lupines, and 
flaming tiger-lilies, share their hard- 
tack or galetta, their stick chocolate, 
their cheese, and their dates. 

After a ravenous dinner at the Hop- 
pings’ camp in the Giant Forest, end of 
the pilgrims’ long march, some one pro- 
posed a visit to the General Sherman, 
largest and noblest of the big trees of 
the region. It was only two miles there 
and two miles back, over a clambering 
mountain trail. What was that to people 
who had already walked two hundred 
miles? The very girls who had climbed 
Alta that morning, and come into camp 
after sixteen miles of walking and a 
descent of seven thousand feet, were the 
first to say “Let’s go,” even though all 
the afternoon they had been wandering 
devoutly among sequoias distinguishable 
from the General Sherman primarily 
by a tape-measure, and not by any 
special difference in majesty or beauty. 
But the extra four miles was its own 
reward, and the tree worth many a mile 
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more. Best of all was the return by 
night through the sleeping woods, with 
the shadowy forest monoliths looming 
like pylons of some pre-adamite temple, 
and the evening star aflame through the 
feathery boughs. 

And last of all came two days of 
staging, along the military road through 
the Sequoia National Park, with pic- 
turesque negro troopers guarding the 
way, down the valley where the Kaweah 
Cooperative Colony toiled and sacrificed 
so much for the aim of social betterment, 
and surely not in vain, and so at last past 
the orange groves and out across the San 
Joaquin valley to Visalia. Memorable 
was the night’s halt at Redstone Park, 
with a swim in the grateful warmth of 
the Kaweah river, and a farewell Sierra 
Club camp fire under a big live oak, 
round three watermelons and _ two 
candles, and memorable the astonishing 
transformation scene at Visalia, when 
beards were shaved and camp rags 
changed for the garb of civilization, to 
the utter disguise of personalities one 
had deemed familiar. 

The Sierra Club is doing a great work. 
To enjoy one of its outings—pleasures, 
toils, misadventures and all—is a privi- 
lege. Its publications are of high scien- 
tific and practical usefulness. It is of 
potent aid in public causes. It is spread- 
ing knowledge of the mountain wonder- 
lands of California, helping in the restor- 
ation to city folk of the heritage of 
primitive life, and arousing a proper 
thankfulness for the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of the Sierra Nevada. 


Western Slumber Song 


By MARIE ROSE PICKERING 


Softly twilight shades are falling, 
Night bird voices, grim, appalling, 
Mystic voices; Nature’s calling 

To the slumber of the West. 


Mission bells have ceased their ringing, 
Hushed the songs that birds were singing, 
Only silent darkness, bringing 

Sweetest slumber to the West. 


Smoothly, rippling -brooks are flowing, 

Little ferns are slowly growing, 

Coolest breeze is softly blowing 
Sweetest slumber to the West. 


Oaken leaves are sadly sighing, 
Faded flowers gladly dying, 
Only Venus sweetly crying 

“Rest eternal to the West!” 














The Songs My Mother Sung 


By AurrepD J. WATERHOUSE 


In the Castle of Retrospection, in Memory’s dim, gray hall, 
Full many a misty picture hangs on the ancient wall; 
Pictures of those who loved us, pictures of those we knew 
Ere the morning sank to even and the shadows longer grew; 
And, e’en as a ghost revisits the scenes of its earthly care, 
I seek that hall in the twilight shade and look on the pictures there. 
Sweet are the olden faces surrounding me there in throngs, 
3ut sweetest of all is my mother’s face as she sang the old, old songs: 
“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 
Still my earthly years I number; 
Still my fleeting days are sped; 
But the picture of the singer, though no more the sweet notes fall, 
Yet is sweetest of the many hung for me on Memory’s wall. 


Here, behind a misty curtain, smiles the face of one so fair 
That the angels up in Heaven took her in their loving care; 
Here are playmates on the meadow where the brook ran tinkling down, 
Trying with its babbling laughter all our shouts of mirth to drown; 
Schoolmates, laughing in their places; teachers, frowning on their play; 
Those I loved and those I cherished in a better, brighter day, 
But 1 turn from all these faces, though their days were days of gold, 
Whispering lowly: Oh, my mother, sing for me the songs of old: 
“Heavenly blessings without number 
Rest upon my darling’s head.” 
I am tired, and fain would slumber ; 

Be thy lovelight o’er me shed. 
For though Memory’s faces haunt me, in their silken meshes hold, 
There is none so sweet as mother’s as she sang the songs of old. 
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LL visitors to San Francisco are 
attracted by the bold outlines of 
the island which rears its rounded 

summit half way between the Oakland 
pier and the ferry station on the city 
front. This is Yerba Buena island, on 
which is located one of the most suc- 
cessful of the government naval train- 
ing stations. 

During many years the army, though 
not occupying the island, held control 
over it. In 1898, when it became evi- 
dent that sailors for our ships were a 
scarce commodity, there was an awaken- 
ing to the necessity for a naval training 
station upon the Pacific. A movement 
for the establishing of such a station had 
been for years fostered diligently by 
United States Senator George C. Per- 
kins. This movement finally resulted in 
a congressional appropriation for the 
construction and maintenance of such 
a station and San Francisco bay was 
selected as its location. Of all the spois 
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available Yerba Buena, or Goat Island, 
seemed best fitted, its practical isolation 
and at the same time proximity to San 
Francisco rendering it an ideal spot. In 
April 1898, President McKinley signed 
the order setting aside a portion of 
the island for a naval training station. 

The complete success of the training 
station at Newport, R. I., rendered Yer- 
ba Buena devoid of any experimentai 
features. Climatic conditions are de- 
cidedly in favor of this station, there 
being no long dreary winter during 
which the lads must be kept within 
doors. Of all the days of the year there 
is not one in which some.out door work 
cannot be done. During the summer the 
mercury seldom runs above 70 degrees, 
with cool refreshing nights, which con- 
ditions key these lads to their best 
endeavor and tend to a rapid physical 
and mental development. It was not 
until March, 1899, that Yerba Buena 
took on the official aspect of a naval 
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SETTING UP DRILL 





Photograph by R. A. Weiss 
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station. On the 25th of that month 
Rear Admiral (then Captain) Henry 
Glass, but just returned from the com- 
mand of the U. S. S. Charleston, with 


THE MARINE CAMP Photograph by R. A. Weiss 


Dewey’s Asiatic fleet, brought his station 
ship the Pensacola from Mare Island 
navy yard and anchoring in the bight 
before Yerba Buena, took command of 





























ON THE OLD DOCK AT YERBA BUENA 


Photograph by R. A. Weiss 
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the station. It then consisted of a 
half finished dock, a partly completed 
roadway to the location of the barracks 
and a supply of material. On the 
Pensacola were five apprentices, enlisted 
at the navy yard, who formed the nu- 


cleus of the small army of lads the sta-_ 


tion has been training since. 

The barracks building was completed 
and occupied in February 1900. Among 
the features of this building is a large 
drill hall, three hundred by sixty feet, 
surrounded by a gallery occupied by the 
hammock billets of the youngsters. As 
soon as one of these lads is introduced 
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ing was brought into full view from 
the eastern section of the bay and the 
moved earth was used to fill and form 
an immense parade and drill ground, 
from whence there slopes to the west 
a series of terraces. At their summit 
lies the road where front the officers’ 
quarters, which closely followed the bar- 
racks in construction, the house of the 
commandant occupying the right hand 
or southernmost position facing the 
drill ground and barracks. 

Resides the construction of a most 
attractive group of buildings a great 
amount of landscape and floral garden- 





























THE TRAINING SHIP PENSACOLA AT DOCK, 


to a naval life he is surrounded by con- 
ditions as closely approaching those at 
sea as circumstances will permit, there- 
fore it is designed that he should at 
once become accustomed to taking his 
rest in a hammock. 

The design of Yerba Buena’s barracks 
is particularly imposing, its front 
stretching across what is practically the 
only level portion of the reservation. 
The original formation of the island left 
only the roof and one end of this build- 
ing in view from the water, but by an 
immense excavation two objects were 
accomplished. The entire barracks build- 


ing has been brought to perfection every 
year. Under the personal supervision 
of Admiral Glass and his successors this 
beautifying of Yerba Buena has been 
carried on vigorously. Even to the sum- 
mit of the island this system of im- 
provement has been carried including 
the construction of over two miles of 
roadway leading to the very highest 
point. This road, winding about the 
slopes, cuts here and there through 
shady groves of spreading oak and reach- 
ing out into the open, discloses from 
yarious points a series of vistas of the 
bay, each one of new interest to the 
































WASH DAY AMONG THE TARS Photograph by Douglas White 





























WHERE NAVIGATION PROBLEMS ARE MASTERED 
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Photograph by R. A. Weiss 





SIGNAL DRILL 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE YERBA BUENA NAVAL STATION BUILDINGS 


beholder. To the west lies the com- 
merce laden water front of San Fran- 
cisco. From that point the eye sweeps 
over the Golden* Gate and on to the 
northward along the rugged slopes of 
Marin county, where Tamalpais guards 
the western horizon. To the east roll 
the Contra Costa hills, piling ridge on 
ridge, backed by the towering peak of 
Mount Diablo. The cities along the 
eastern shore forming the base of the 
picture, while south, beyond the stretches 
of the bay, lies the fertile vale of Santa 
Clara. 

In May 1891 Yerba Buena was visited 
by the then Secretary of the Navy, John 
D. Long, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of the cabinet and a number of 
congressional representatives. The work 
accomplished in the short period of the 
station’s existence filled them with sur- 
prise. In California alone could so per- 
fect a development of surroundings be 
effected in so short a time. Here, where 
growth is never retarded by the blight- 
ing frosts of winter, the seasons will 
often accomplish what in a less favored 
section would require an equal number 
of years. 

Nor is it alone upon the soil and its 
products that this climate confers favors. 
The advantages apply no less to the 
youths who are being trained under 
the blue skies and surrounded by con- 
ditions of perfect health. The hurrying 
trade-winds sweeping in through the 
Golden Gate bring health to the island 
and its people. Work seems easier, con- 
sequently more of it is done and at a 
greater speed. Yerba Buena shows the 
results of these conditions not alone in 
the beauties which have been developed 
on its acres but in the sturdy lads already 
given to the war ships of the nation. 

From the little handful of apprentices 
who first watched the Pensacola anchor 
let go before Yerba Buena the station 
has increased to a small city. To the 
training of apprentices has been added 
the education of landsmen for sea duty 
and today the station is developing an 
average of one hundred men per month, 
each trained to battle for the flag. Three 
training ships are attached to the com- 
mandant’s fleet, the Alert, Mohican and 
Adams, with the Pensacola as flag 
and station ship. Two of these are 
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“LIGHTS OUT” 


kept constantly at sea with a full ship’s 
company recruited from Yerba Buena. 

To American youths with an inclina- 
tion for the sea the station offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. The age limit for 
apprentices is between fifteen and seven- 
teen, and the lad who enlists must agree 
to serve until he is twenty-one. He 
must have the rudiments of education, 
but more important than all he must 
be perfect from a physical standpoint, 
and must have a good record morally. 
Yerba Buena holds out no inducements 
to the incorrigible or the invalid. If 
he can pass the required examinations 
he is at once accepted, furnished with 
a full outfit of clothing and assigned to a 
division which makes him an apprentice 
of the third class. His pay in this 
rating is nine dollars per month, which 
jumps at once to fifteen when he can 
pass the examination to the next higher 
rating. With still further advance comes 
the highest rating as an apprentice 
which grants him twenty-one dollars 
per month. He must study in order to 
gain these advancements and while he 


is being educated from a naval stand- 
point schoolmasters are furnished to 
instruct him in branches similar to that 
of a public school. This is done not 
alone for the youngster’s good but equal- 
ly for the benefit of the service. The 
time has long passed where mere brute 
strength and fighting ability are the 
principal requisites for service on board 
the nation’s war ships. It takes brains 
to make the sailor of the twentieth cen- 
tury, for he must be able to compre- 
hend the intricacies of the modern fight- 
ing ship with its mass of machinery 
and delicate electrical apparatus. 

While the prospective blue jacket ios 
being given his education he is well 
eared for at Yerba Buena. His food 
is of the best, his health is carefully 
guarded and he has advantages offered 
by few public or private educational 
institutions. Cleanliness is among the 
first requirements, the station being pro- 
vided with exceptionally complete bath- 
ing facilities which include not only 
shower baths, but an immense salt water 
swimming tank, filled daily from the 





















































PRACTICE WITH THE BIG GUNS 
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water of the bay. ‘To these the lads 
are given access every morning, backed 
by strict bathing regulations. While 
severity is not practiced by officers or 
instructors, rigid discipline is enforced, 
and above all the youngster is taught 
to be a man, and to depend upon himself. 
There is granted ample time for play, 
shore liberty coming at stated intervals 
to those whose behavior entitles them 
to a holiday. 

Six months of the apprentice’s life 
is put in at hard study, and preliminary 
work at the station. He is then tested 
for fitness and if found sufficiently ad- 
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that of a commissioned officer, and a 
commission itself after ten years of 
service in the grade of warrant officer. 
All this may be gained by lads who 
enter the service with a decided inten- 
tion to advance. It means a lot of study 
and a lot ‘of work, but the rewards are 
there waiting for those who are energetic 
and ambitious. 

No wonder that extreme care is used 
in the selection of the officers who are 
to govern an institution such as this. 
They must be possessed of a patience 
and perseverance not possessed by the 
average man, and besides, they must 





























BOXING THE COMPASS 


vanced is‘ assigned for six months of 
duty at sea, aboard the training ship. 
This tour of sea duty over, he is trans- 
ferred to a regular war ship for a cruise 
which may take him to many corners 
of the world. 

The lad who studies faithfully and 
works diligently is not forced to stop 
at the rating of a “jackie.” There is 
a ladder to climb and honors to gain. 
First, there are the positions as petty 
officers, with pay ranging from thirty 
to sixty dollars per month and conse- 
quent advancement in dignity and privi- 
leges. Higher up still is the position 
of warrant officer, with pay parallel to 


be heart and soul in accord with the 
building up of the navy. 

In this regard Yerba Buena has becu 
especially fortunate. The first admiral 
of the station was not alone weighted 
with the responsibility of its main- 
tenance and the successful carrying out 
of a prescribed routine but in addition 
was forced to construct and develop 
the station while it was in active 
operation. 

The work begun by Admiral Glass has 
been ably carried on by his successors, 
Captains McCalla and Whiting, until 
today the station ranks high among the 
naval schools of the world. 








The Story of Yerba Buena 


By R. A. Weiss, 
Keeper at Yerba Buena, United States Light House Service. 





























YERBA BUENA LIGHT AND FOG SIGNAL STATION 


ERBA BUENA island of San 

Francisco bay was given its 

name by the Spanish, and means 
good herbs. It is not supposed that it 
was named after one particular plant, 
because many varieties of fragrant, heal- 
ing herbs are growing on this island: 
Spanish mint, elder and sweet woodruff 
(asperula odorata)—which is perhaps 
the genuine yerba buena—are highly 
fragrant when dried and possess many 
medicinal properties. Of flowers, the 
golden poppy (Eschscholtzia) is perhaps 
the most interesting to all Californians, 
as it was designated by the last state 
legislature the official state flower. It 
may be interesting to know how the 
flower was thus named. The story is 
that Captain Otto von Kotzebue, leader 
of the Russian expedition of discovery 
around the world, mainly for the study 
of fauna and flora, accompanied by the 
poet, Adelbert von Chamisso as natur- 
alist, and Dr. John F. Eschscholtz as 


botanist and physician, landed at the 
Presidio from the Russian brig Rurick, 
October 2d, 1816, and remained in the 
bay of San Francisco until November 
1st. 

One day a trip was proposed to Yerba 
Buena island, and here the poppy wae 
found and named by Chamisso, esch- 
scholtzia, in honor of his friend. It 
is known that the party of botanists 
landed on the west side of the island 
where this flower grows in profusion al- 
most the entire year. The south and east 
sides of the island were not always so bar- 
ren of trees as at present; in the recollec- 
tion of pioneers the island was densely 
wooded to the water’s edge. In pioneer 
days the island was squatted on by people 
who cut timber to supply San Francisco 
and the shipping in the bay with fire- 
wood, and many thousands of cords of 
wood were cut. 

About eighteen years ago, Joaquin 
Miller, the poet, supervised the planting 
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FAST SIDE OF YERBA BUENA ISLAND, SHOWING LIGHT HUUSK ON THE LEFT, TUKPEDO STATION TO RIGHT, NAVAL TRAINING STATION IN CENT 

















here of many trees by several hundred 
school children, but none of these trees 
can be seen today. Those that did not 
die the first season perished in the 
fire of the next year, grass fires occurring 
regularly and destroying almost every- 
thing. 

Among the early settlers on the is- 
land was Thomas Dowling, who devel- 
oped a quarry of good building stone, 
but he was ejected from the island 
by the government. William Barnard, 
known as “Barnacle Bill,” was also an 
old settler. He is known to have brought 
the first goats to the island, raised many 
of them and sold them to captains of 
vessels in early days. Barnard died nine 
years ago blind and forsaken in the 
San Francisco alms house, but one of 
his old goat friends, Lonesome Billy, 
remains on the island, the last of his 
flock. Only one horn is left him for 
defense; he is thin and hardly able to 
walk, and is over thirty years old. Nav; 
men hope that with the passing of this 
last goat the name “Goat” island will 
pass forever from Yerba Buena. 

Many stories have been told about 
buried treasure on this island. Nearly 
seven years previous to the location of 
the training station, men came regularly 
from Oakland at night to dig in certain 
places. 

One treasure story, as it was told to 
the writer in the year 1873 by Charles 
Stewart, an aged West Indian, living in 
Napa, California, is about as follows: 

In 1837 Stewart was employed on an 
American whaler, and called at Callao, 
Peru, for water and fresh provisions. 
While there a revolution was in pro- 
gress and the wealthy class, to save 
their valuables, church treasure and 
jewels, implored the captain to keep this 
treasure aboard until quiet had been 
restored. This treasure consisted of two 
barrels of coin and a large jewel casket. 
The captain getting tired of waiting 
weighed anchor and sailed away north. 
In San Francisce bay he concluded to 
hide the treasure somewhere, until after 
his return from the Arctic, when he 
would dig it up and return it to its 
rightful owners. The treasure was taken 
into a boat and buried on one of the 
islands in the bay, but which one Stewart 
would not tell, and the secret died with 
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him. Stewart had been one of the men 
to help bury the treasure and said that 
a terrible obligation of secrecy was taken 
from each of the four men. These men 
afterward deserted the whaler, one was 
killed by the captain while trying to 
escape. The whaler never returned from 
the north. Up to this day permission is 
asked by treasure hunters to dig at 
various points. 

But for the scientist there is plenty 
of treasure of other kinds. In the road 
building and grading workmen came to 
an Indian burial ground and unearthed 
about one hundred and fifty skeletons, 
some of them well preserved. One of 
these was of a man fully six feet, seven 
inches in height. Thisancient and forgot- 
ten race understood the art of trephining, 
as there was found one skull of which 
the left side had been fractured. A piece 
of abalone shell, fitting the exact curve 
of this skull, covered the fractured place 
and was held in place by thongs through 
holes in the shell. These skeletons were 
all found in a sitting position, knees 
under chin, and were embedded in 
ashes and shell from three to four feet 
thick. 

While a force of marines, three years 
ago, were engaged in building a trail 
around the island they came across the 
skeleton of a mastadon on the north side 
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embedded in yellow bedrock. The bones 
were the color of the rock, very smooth 
on the outside. The left jaw bone is in 
possession of a doctor of Oakland; all 
the rest was covered, and the target 
butts now mark the place where the 
remains of this prehistoric animal rest. 

A wireless telegraph station has been 
established in connection with the navy 
on the highest point of the island, 364 
feet from low water, the top of the 
pole being an additional 130 feet. ‘The 
area of this island is 140 acres, appor- 
tioned thus: Treasury department, 
thirty acres; War department, nine 
acres; balance, 101 acres, Navy depart- 
ment. The army is represented on the 
northeast end by the building which 
contains the submarine mines or tor- 
pedoes for the defense of San Francisco 
harbor; many of these were put in 
position during the Spanish-American 
war. 

The Treasury department is represent- 
ed by the light house and fog signal 
station, established by the government 
in 1875. The light is a fixed white of 
the fifth order, visible twelve miles and 
is taken care of by two keepers. The 
fog signal is a ten-inch steam whistle, 
sounding in thick or foggy weather a 
blast of four seconds duration with silent 
intervals of sixteen seconds. 

Recently the Southern Pacific 

















had installed here by the per- 
mission of the light house au- 
thorities a telephone in charge 
of the keeper, to report to the 
despatchers of the ferry boats the 
condition of the fog, and wheth- 
er in his estimation it would 
be safe to run one or two boats 
across the bay. Connected with 
the light house service is the 
buoy and supply depot of the 
twelfth light house district and 
passengers on the ferry boats 
comment often on the pumpkin 
like buoys on the wharf. 

For the information of all 
argumentative ferry passengers 
I will say that the big cable 
sign on the south side of the 
island is sixty feet long and ten 
feet high; and letters seven feet 
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How to Climb Shasta 


By Grorce HaMLin Fitou. 


Illustrated from Photographs by CO. R. 


OUNT Shasta is familiar to 
all Californians, as it lends 


itself easily to photography 

and it rises from a_ plain with 
almost the perfection of outline of the 
sacred Fuji-yama of Japan; _ but 
the number of people who climb to 
its summit in a year is small. The 
ascent presents no dangers, but it is 
difficult and laborious, and in summer, 
when the climbing is easiest, the view 
from the summit is generally obscured 
by smoke from forest fires in the 
McCloud country and by haze that ob- 
literates all the features of the horizon. 
Twelve years ago I ascended Shasta late 
in September, after the early rains had 
fallen, and though the ascent for three 
miles was over ice, the view from the 
summit repaid one for the effort, as on 
the west the waters of the Pacific could 
be seen, while the Sierra Nevada could 
be traced far below Tahoe. To the east 
the most striking feature was the lava 
beds of Modoc, looking like a map of 
the moon. Then, as now, Lassen Butte 
was the most conspicuous thing in the 
whole horizon, its steep sides heavily 
streaked with snow. Shasta is 14,444 
feet high, being only about 200 feet 
less in elevation than Mt. Whitney, but 


Miller and Harold Fitch 


it is far more difficult to climb than 
Whitney, because of the steepness of 
the ascent and the amount of snow that 
lingers on the mountain until very 
late in the season. For two thirds of the 
ascent of six miles, one plods over snow, 
much of which is piled in ridges and 
hummocks, making the task of the 
climber tedious and exhausting. The 
elevation also effects many climbers dis- 
astrously and not infrequently prevents 
them from reaching the summit. In 
many cases the rarefied air produces 
genuine sea-sickness that robs one tempo- 
rarily of strength and energy. ‘To this 
source of weakness must be added the 
bitter cold wind that sweeps over these 
huge fields of snow. When one’s strength 
is reduced by sickness, it takes much 
force of will to bear up against this 
icy wind and to keep the trail for the 
summit. 

It was on a warm afternoon of August 
that a party of eleven started from 
Sisson for Mt. Shasta. The party was 
led by C. R. Miller, the Sisson pho- 
tographer, and it included Chas. A. 
Stuart, W. J. Girard, Edward Tietjen, 
Harold Fitch and the writer, all of 
San Francisco; Fred B. Utley of Glov- 
ersville, New York, D. S. Merwin of Pas- 











THE PARTY AT THE TIMBER LINE 
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adena, Mr. Howard of Shasta Springs, 
Victor Warren and Sam Black of Sis- 
son, and the Swami Ram of India. 
The latter is a famous mountain climber, 
who declared that he had ascended the 
Himalayas to the height of 24,000 feet. 
There were horses for nearly all the 
party and one pack animal. After a dusty 
ride of twelve miles we reached Horse 
Camp, where preparations were made 
to spend the evening. This ride 
over the trail was marked only 
by the gradual change of vegetation 
from sugar pine, fir and other trees of 
comparatively low elevation to the hardy 
white fir, juniper and stone pine that 
grow only on the fringe of the timber 
line. Just before reaching Horse Camp 
we passed the wreck of an avalanche 
which covered several acres. The huge 
snowslide had carried with it great 
boulders and it had snapped off trees as 
large as a man’s body as though they 
had been mere twigs. It was an im- 
pressive evidence of the resistless force 
of masses of snow and ice when once 
set in motion. 

At Horse Camp the desolation of the 
mountain was far more apparent than 
at Sisson. Nothing living could be seen 
on these barren volcanic rocks and these 
fields of snow that looked spectral and 
uncanny in the evening light. After 
supper and five hours’ rest in blankets 
near the camp fire, the whole party was 
roused at half-past one. Coffee was 
prepared and after a light meal the 
journey was begun at a quarter-past two 
in the morning. The moon was over 
three quarters yet the light was barely 
sufficient to make out the inequalities 
in the snow fields that extended down 
almost to the camp. We traveled in single 
file, with the guide at the head. Each 
man was warmly clad and each had 
shoes with cleats or hob-nails in the 
soles and long steel spikes in the heels 
to furnish a grip on the hard snow. 
Each also carried an alpenstock. 

The ascent is made directly up the 
southern face of the mountain which in 
most places presents an angle of 45 de- 
grees. What makes the climb very wear- 
isome is that there are no stretches 
where the angle is less severe. Up 
we passed between walls of rock, tread- 
ing firmly on the well-packed snow, and 


hearing the roaring of underground 
rivers formed by the melting snow. 
Soon the way became steeper and sev- 
eral of the party began to lag, but these 
soon regained their breath and passed 
on. The guide set a slow but steady 
pace and the wisdom of this was soon 
seen. Before daylight we struck hum- 
mocky snow and ice which was extremely 
difficult to climb over in the uncertain 
light. As day broke, Mr. Howard, who 
was 68 years old, and who was handi- 
capped by shoes without spikes, became 
exhausted. The rarefied air made him 
very ill and he had not enough stamina 
to recuperate and resume the trail. So 
he was helped to the rocks that lined 
the snow trail and there made as com- 
fortable as possible with a blanket wrap- 
ped about him. 

Then the party once more pressed on 
toward the summit. This stretch of 
about two miles until Thumb Rock is 
reached tests the endurance of the climb- 
er. Most of the party moved steadil 
up the snowy face of the mountain, the 
way being made easier in one place by 
a half mile of scrambling over loose vol- 
canic rock. Here the writer had a 
sudden and entirely unexpected attack 
of sickness, which made it seem for a 
time as though he would never be able 
to reach the top. It requires much will 
power to climb a steep mountain trail, 
in bitter cold, when dizzy and weak from 
illness that is identical with sea-sickness 
in all its effects. But if one is healthy 
and has the stamina, such weakness can 
soon be overcome. In some way, though 
reeling at every step, I at last reached 
Thumb Rock, where in a sheltered spot, 
warmed by the rays of the morning sun, 
were gathered several of the party who 
had only won this point of vantage by 
great effort. They were lying on the 
rocks in various attitudes, expressing 
great weariness. Even the Swami Ram, 
who had shown the agility of a mountain 
goat in the climb up the face of Shasta, 
here betrayed signs of suffering and was 
glad of the rest of a few minutes before 
resuming the trail. Probably the mem- 
bers of the party who suffered least from 
fatigue and thin air were Harold Fitch, 
who had just returned from a four- 
weeks’ trip in Kern River Canyon, in- 
cluding the ascent of Mt. Whitney, 
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Edward Tietjen, whose youth and gym- 
nasium exercise stood him in good stead, 
and C. A. Stuart, who is a seasoned 
pedestrian, proof against any altitude. 
The East Indian Swami was a remark- 
able example of endurance, as he ate and 
drank next to nothing on the entire trip. 
Meat, bread, eggs, coffee and tea were 
taboo for him, and he ate only a little 
fruit and vegetables. 

From Thumb Rock one could see to 
the northeast the slender geodetic monu- 
ment that marks the actual summit of 
the mountain. Looked at over fields 
of snow and ridges of bright red volcanic 
rock, it seemed far away, but in reality 
the distance was only a mile and a half. 
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Here masks of black cloth with smoked 
glass goggles for the eyes were donned 
to protect the face from the glare of the 
sun on the snow fields. Skirting Thumb 
Rock we walked along a narrow knife- 
blade ridge, with a glacier on the right- 
hand side. The ice in this glacier was 
of a beautiful blue, and the ridgy sur- 
face was broken in places as though the 
sheet of ice had come in contact with 
the uneven surface of the rock. Now 
we began to get a view from all sides 
of the mountain. Strawberry val- 
ley in which Sisson lies seemed many 
miles away, while dominating the whole 
eastern horizon was Lassen Butte, rising 
clear and distinct out of a great ocean 























AT THUMB ROCK 


Photograph by Harold Fitch 
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RESTING NEAR THE SUMMIT 


of smoke and haze. To the west the 
view was very unsatisfactory, peaks ris- 
ing out of the smoke but nothing being 
sapable of identification. To the north 
the smoke was even more dense, blotting 
out nearly every landmark. 

Not far along on the trail to the left 
was the old crater of Shasta, with great 
fields of snow bringing into higher reliet 
the black voleanic rock. Nothing more 
desolate could be imagined than this 
burnt out volcanic cone that in some 
far off age spouted lava down the sides 
of the mountain. A little higher and 
a great hill of soft, porous red stone was 
encountered, over which it was difficult 
to make one’s way. This was succeeded 
by another snow field and then after 
passing a sharp rim of rock, the monu- 
ment suddenly appeared, perched high 
on a rocky ridge. The climb to reach 
this ridge, over loose stone, was one of 


Photograph by Harold Fitch 


the most severe of the entire ascent. 
But this last test of endurance was 
finally passed and we were grouped 
around the base of the monument where 
the guide took a photograph of the 
party. The monument, which is about 
twenty feet high and made of galvanized 
iron, was erected for triangulation by 
the geodetic service. It was put in place 
by Mr. Sisson, a famous hunter and 
mountain climber, after whom the little 
town at the base of the mountain was 
named. In the canister at the foot of 
the monument was found the record of 
trips and in this book I found the sketch 
of my own trip with a hunter named 
Gordon in 1891. At that time it was 
so late in the season that the regular 
guide refused to make the trip, as ice 
had formed after the first fall rains. 
Gordon proved a good guide, but the 
ascent was very laborious, as he had to 
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make steps with an ax on the smooth 
ice for three miles. In this record book 
we entered our names with the fact that 
we started at 2:15 and reached the 
summit at 10:30, a trifle over eight 
hours. 

The descent was begun at 11 o’clock 
and occupied only three hours. Just 
below the monument we stopped to in- 
spect the hot sulphur springs which 
burst from several vents in the moun- 
tain side. The steam rises six feet 
and the water boils in the small cup- 
shaped depression formed by the action 
of the water. The water is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, and_ the 
fumes are particularly powerful in this 
thin air. It is a marvelous thing—this 
boiling spring 14,200. feet above sea 
level, surrounded by fields of everlasting 
snow. ‘The descent was uneventful, but 
it included the exhilarating experience 
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of shooting rapidly down over smooth 
stretches of snow and of sliding on one’s 
feet for several miles. At Horse Camp 
we ate lunch, the first food we had had 
for twelve hours, and then made our way 
back to Sisson, which was reached in 
time for dinner. 

It may be well here to give a few hints 
to those who purpose climbing Shasta 
this season. After the first rains, should 
no heavy snow fall, is the best time. 
Then the climber will be assured of a 
clear view of one of the finest prospects 
to be seen on this coast. Fairly heavy 
clothing should be worn, with an extra 
sweater to put on before beginning the 
ascent. Leggings are useful and stout 
shoes with cleats on the soles and long 
steel nails in the heels. Shoes are fixed 
for the trip by a Sisson cobbler, who does 
not try to overcharge the tourist. An 
alpenstock is absolutely necessary, as 
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it is of great help in climbing over the 
steep and slippery slopes of snow. If 
I were to make the trip again I would 
take a pocket full of raisins, and also 
a small flask of old port or whisky. 
Even an experienced mountain climber 
is liable to attacks of sickness, and noth- 
ing relieves the weakness that follows 
like raisins and good old wine. Cold 
tea in canteens is the best drink, but 
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that demands grit and persistence which 
you cannot accomplish. 

After climbing Mt. Shasta one has a 
better appreciation of its unique place 
among the mountains of this coast. It 
dominates all the landscape of northern 
California, and for fifty miles along the 
iine of the California and Oregon line 
of the Southern Pacific it may be seen. 
The railroad winds about the headwaters 














BOILING SULPHUR SPRING ON THE SUMMIT OF SHASTA 


this tea should be carefully made or it 
will produce nausea. No one who has 
a sound heart and good lungs, and who 
is used to mountain climbing, need have 
any fear of making a successful ascent 
of Shasta. Even if you should be at- 
tacked by sickness it is a good test of 
will power and endurance to reach the 
summit. Certainly after overcoming 
such a handicap you may be well as- 
sured that there is nothing in this world 


hast not 
music: 


Q Earth! thou 
Which is not 


every 


of the Sacramento river, and every turn 
seems to disclose a new view of snow- 
crowned Shasta. But the view from Sis- 
son, and its immediate vicinity, is the 
most perfect, for there one looks directly 
at the southern face and the fine out- 
line of the noble peak is etched 
against the sky so clearly that it can 
never fade from the memory of one who 
has watched it at early morning or under 
the afterglow of sunset. 


any wind that blows 
weed of thine 


Pressed rightly flows in aromatic wine. 


—Richard Realf. 























Approaching from opposite sides are one hundred twenty-five 


Indian figures chosen from every part of the countrs 





Passing of the Nations 


Wonderful Series of Indian Paintings upon Embossed Leather; 
Executed by Alexander F. Harmer of Santa Barbara, for 
United States Attorney-General Philander F. Knox 


By 8. E. A. Hiaeins 


A Californian artist, Alexander F. Harmer of Santa Barbara, has painted 
recently for the library of United States Attorney-General Knox at Pittsburg a 
remarkable frieze, typifying the various tribes of North American Indians. Following 


are the first authorized illustrations and description of this notable accomplish- 








ment: 


HE world clamors for details of 
the steps by which genius and in- 
dustry have attained success, and 

claims an ownership in the individual, so 
some definite knowledge will be welcome 
of Alexander F. Harmer, the Californian 
artist who so recently placed the 
historical frieze in the private library of 
Attorney-General Knox at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harmer is a native of Newark, 
New Jersey, and was a student of the 
Penn Academy of Fine Arts at Phila- 
delphia, where the enjoyment of the in- 


structors and their teaching only inten- 
sified his choice of a profession, and he 
left the academy and entered the cavalry 
of the United States Army afar in the 
southwest for special study in frontier 
life. 

While in the army, on the plains, on 
the Pacific coast, afterward in Arizona 
and Mexico, he was with scouting parties 
as well as in other lines of the regular 
service, scaling the mountains, exploring 
canyons that had never before felt the 
tread of the white man. Impressed by 
Nature’s panorama, as it was unrolled, 
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but still more keenly alive to the Indians 
themselves, he allowed no detail to es- 
cape the vigilance of his eyes, for these 
were the people it had been the purpose 
of his life to know and through his brush 
to make known to others. 

Drifting to Santa Barbara other fas- 
cinations aside from its delightful cli- 
mate and world-renowned scenery en- 
thralled him,and he married Miss Felicie 
Abadie from one of the historic families 
of Santa Barbara and has since lived in 
that city. At different periods artists 
and historians have desired to produce a 
series of paintings commemorative of the 
Indian races, but it remained for Mr. 
Harmer to carry out the thought, and for 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States to make it possible for him to doso. 





There is no hint of the massacre 


Of course, Mr. Harmer was obliged at 
the outset to go to Pittsburg and study 
the needs and possibilities of the room as 
well as to secure exact measurement, for 
it required his personal consideration to 
give to every nook, alcove, niche and pro- 
jection its appropriate panel, complete 
in itself and yet in light, shade and pro- 
portion in unity with the entire design. 

He found in the library a moosehead 
from far northern wilds and made it the 
center of a panel in which it appears at 
home in the forest having four compan- 
ion hunting scenes. 

There, too, was the exquisite screen 
which General Knox, as a passing tourist 
through Santa Barbara, had discovered 
in Mr. Harmer’s studio and which was 
the real suggestion of the order given 
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of human beings in these portraits 


“to make the room American and sym- 
bolic of the early American races.” 

This collection of paintings—entirely 
unlike any in the world—contains three 
hundred and fifty square feet distributed 
in fifty panels, and required eighteen 
months of continuous labor all day and 
every day. It is not the result of in- 
spiration, though there be genius directed 
through long years of patient, persistent 
endeavor in obedience to a fixed purpose. 

In the progress of time this achieve- 
ment of Mr. Harmer will be more and 
more apparent as to its historic value, 
while as a work of art the frieze will 
stand upon its own merits. 

The details of his effort were no sine- 
cure. It was difficult to secure leather 
of the requisite size and in sufficient 








quantity. Every kipskin was stretched 
and restretched to dry before being 
placed on the easel. Think, too, of the 
enforced accuracy of every stroke of the 
engraving tool, which unlike that of 
the brush, could not be effaced. 

When necessity compelled the enlarge- 
ment of a panel, the addition was dex- 
terously concealed by making the defect 
serve as a part of the landscape, either 
in dense foliage, the branch of a tree or 
the cleft of a rock. 

As his work progressed from the study 
of tawny savages on theembossed leather, 
making good the artist’s rule of prevail- 
ing tints throughout a picture, still far- 
ther possibilities suggested themselves 
and a coppery gleam stole in; bright 
colors as worn in personal adornment 
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appeared, and sky, land and water in 
landscape took on their natural repre- 
sentation. 

These paintings are an innovation in 
art, for the use of leather in place of 
canvas was entirely original, each panel 
being first embossed in low relief on the 
leather and complete in itself. 

There is no hint of the massacre of 
human beings in these portrayals, but 
there is an intelligence in their faces, 
whether the expression be one of rapacity 
and cruelty, or of peace and hopeful as- 
piration. 

The Passing of the Nations is the chief 
feature and the one to which Mr. Har- 
mer devoted his best energies. Above 
a central window the word *Amerind 
is inscribed across a_ blazing sun 





*From American Indian; Amerind is the 
name adopted by the Smithsonian Institute 
for the American races. 





—every one bearing some striking characteristic 


and signifies the general belief of the 
races in sun worship. Approaching this 
from opposite sides are one hundred and 
twenty-five Indian figures chosen from 
every part of the country, none of which 
are duplicated in feature, form, dress or 
expression and every one bearing some 
striking characteristic of its tribe or in- 
dividual life. They tell the story better 
than any words. With the gravity of 
the Indian character they face each 
other as well as the symbol of their divin- 
ity, and as if peering into futurity, they 
march along the road of destiny. 

As before stated, these paintings are 
not the result of a sudden inspiration 
but the outcome of a lifetime of devo- 
tion to his art, and during recent years 
of constant experiment, so the processes 
used are not to be given to the public, 
but are to be kept, as an inventor in 
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of its tribe or individual life 


other lines of science holds his discov- 
eries until the opportune time for dis- 
closure. 

The library throughout is in perfect 
harmony, to “make the room American.” 
The unique furniture is in keeping with 
its historic carvings. A chair before the 
desk is in the form of an Indian drum 
with kneeling Indians for its arms. 
There is a table that has for its support 
a tripod of Indian pipes; another with 
Indian clubs. The chandeliers are fitted 
with Indian fixtures. 

The artist has arranged his paintings 
methodically. Those from the southwest 
are given space between the mantel and 
the alcove, over the bookcases; those 
from the northwest arranged as they be- 
long and the central tribes also have their 
appropriate place. 

Immediately upon entrance one is con- 
fronted by a large hammered brass man- 





tel finely wrought in classical designs. 
From thence the entire length of the 
room, on the right side, as far as the 
neat circular bay window with its “Pass- 
ing of The Nations” are the book- 
cases. The alcove beginning at the arch- 
way that divides the rooms is devoted 
to hunting scenes, second only to “The 
Passing of The Nations” in importance. 
The deer, bear, buffalo, moose and wild 
horses, scenes of which are given in the 
order named, occupy the three sides. 
Above the alcove a moose loftily lifts 
his head over his companions; upon 
a bed of luxuriant undergrowth in the 
heart of a wild dark woods a noble deer 
lies dying; a frenzied buffalo plunges 
madly to escape the Sioux hunters, while 
their leading pony presses nearer and 
nearer until its trained ear hears the 
death stab given, then of its own free 
will it turns away knowing its work 
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is completed for that time. The chase 
of wild ponies will delight all who have 
witnessed similar scenes, when as over- 
land emigrants they crossed the plains 
before the days of railroad transit. In 
the bear hunt, which is vividly portrayed 
at the thrilling moment of its close, the 
bear is cornered and at bay, and holds 
one of the party to the ground by its 
weight of paw. The prostrate hunter 
resolving to sell his life as dearly as 
possible gives one more stab of his hunt- 
ing knife in its defense. There is a 
fine study of emotional expression in 
this picture, both of man and beast, for 
the faces of the hunters are intense with 
anxiety for their fallen companion; that 
of the bear filled with the raging instinct 
of a baffled brute. 

From the far southwest the Pueblos 
come. These belong to the Zunis of 
New Mexico and show the Pueblo dwell- 
ings. Observe the poise of the water jar 
on the head of the woman half way up 
the ladder and the inmates of the differ- 
ent stories gathered around the various 
entrances, the family in the foreground 
busy with their pottery. One seems add- 


Close to the shore in his birch canoe 


laden with venison, stands a Huron warrior 
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ing a last touch to the decoration of a 
water jar. Hanging in the broad aper- 
ture are quantities of corn and other 
articles of food. High on the cliffs, 
between the volcanic-like crevices that 
descend from the summit and join a 
similar one beneath her feet an Indian 
mother and her son are engaged in con- 
test with an infuriated eagle. The lad 
has robbed its nest—the eagles are there 
at his feet in testimony—and the fero- 
cious bird attacks with beak, with claws, 
and with outstretched wings that beat 
and whir, while mother and son repel 
the attack with stone ax and bow and 
arrow. The bird can soar away; the 
others are against a wall of adamant. 
Which will prove victorious ? 

The abandon of the Yavaisupai In- 
dian, on his sure-footed pony as he makes 
the perilous and rugged descent of 
Cataract canon was taken from a study 
made twenty years ago, when scarce a 
white man had ever penetrated this 
wilderness. The Tonto Apache gir! gath- 
ering seed in her basket is winning in 
her industry. The panel is left in the 
native leather color showing by contrast 
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the increased beauty of the artist’s furnace by his side. He holds out a 
method. turquoise gem to the young shepherd 


Many are the selections taken from 
active life to carry out this design but 
all are well blended in two immense 
panels, one for each side, the men occu- 
pying one and the women the other. 
There are the tents pitched in the leafy 
woods, their inmates busy and happy 
with their belongings. Here is a proud 
rider with horse, watching a group who 
are making shields. Does he expect one? 
Here is wooer on the horse; a coy maiden 
has turned her back upon him as she 
stands shyly by; there are women with 
papooses, unfinished baskets and con- 
tented dogs. 

But the gem of the collection is the 


‘ 


Navajo silversmith with his smelting 


who has left his flocks to graze while he 
watches the skill of the artisan; and still 
beyond we see women with their deft 
fingers weaving the wonderful Navajo 
blankets. 

In the design, “The Passing of The 
Nations,” the following Indian tribes 
are represented, authentic tribal char- 
acteristics being portrayed by the artist: 
Arapahoe, Apache, Bannock, Blackfoot, 
Cherokee, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Chiri- 


cahua Apache, Choctaw, Comanche, 
Creek, Delaware, Havasupai, Hoopa, 
Hualpai, Huron, Sioux, Kansas, Nez 


Perce, Navajo, Mojave, Yuma, Moki, 
Seminole, Ute, Flathead, Crow, Osage, 
Mandan and Shawnee. 


The Billiard Table That Made Kerbyville 


By Dennis H. Stovatu 


N the stage road that leads its 

crooked way over the mountains 

from Crescent City, California, 
to Grants Pass, Oregon, is Kerby, once 
known as Kerbyville. Nestling at the 
foot of the pine-clad hills, with one 
long street, and overlooking the valley 
and the winding river, is this, the oldest 
mining camp of Oregon. 

Kerby today is as quiet an old town 
as one would care to see. But Kerby 
was not always asleep. ‘There was a 
time when Kerbyville was the gayest 
and thriftiest, and exchanged more 
“dust,” than any other mining town 
north of San Francisco. That was dur- 
ing the palmy and gold-fevered days of 
half a century ago. Then the streets 
of Kerbyville seethed with the stampede 
of excited gold-hunters. From a half 
score saloons issued day and night the 
boisterous merriment of _ reveling 
dancers, the clink of glasses and the 
monotonous hubbub of the faro tables. 

Kerbyville, during those days, was 
in reality only a California mining 
camp moved over the Siskiyou range. It 
was composed of the same stampede 
that swept across the plains during the 
excitement of *49. A few miles below 


Kerbyville, on the Illinois, Josephine 


creek empties its waters into the 
larger stream, and it was here that 


gold was first discovered in the Oregon 
territory, April, 1851. It was the news 
of this discovery that brought the living 
stream over the narrow trail of the 
Siskiyous and started swarms of men 
up every gulch and creek in southern 
Oregon. Gold was discovered plentifully 
and miners flocked in by the hundreds. 

Today, as the stage is borne along in 
a cloud of dust through the one long 
street, the traveler will see but a few 
scattered remains of the gay Kerbyville 
of fifty years ago. The old courthouse 
is gone—for here was the first count} 
seat of Josephine. The old town hail 
still remains. Farther on up the street 
is the jail. It still stands, just as it 
stood forty years ago—a two-story, dark, 
gloomy structure, beneath the spreading 
branches of the entwining maple, whose 
limbs served as an ever-ready gallows 
for the popular “hangin’s” of the rough 
and ready days. 

Along the street are found the crum- 
bling remains of the dance halls and 
stores. The wind and the weather, the 
worms and the decay of half a century 
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have done their work, and long since 
put many of these out of business. The 
walls all lean toward the center, the 
windows are boarded up and a few scat- 
tered signs punctuated with the bullet 
marks of the old-timers’ “six-guns,”’ still 
cling desperately to the decaying walls. 
Among the many saloons that once 
did duty in Kerbyville, only one remains. 
In that one remaining “dewdrop” stands 
an old billiard table. In outward ap- 
pearance it is much like all other bil- 
liard tables, but in the matter of his- 
toric interest there is not another in 
the whole world that can equal it. To 
that old table is due the honors of estab- 
lishing Kerbyville. It was the first 
brought into the state of Oregon, and, 
clustering about it are a multitude of 
historic associations more interesting, 
more fascinating than has ever befeii 
a similar relic of the ivories and cue. 
That old table, which seems to be 
tottering with age on its carved and 
crooked legs, was brought over the nar- 
row and mountainous trail from Crescent 
City on the back of a pack mule. Anita 
was the old mule’s name. She was the 
favorite pack animal of Martinez, a 
California and southern Oregon packer. 
Martinez, or “Tig,” as he was morc 
familiarly known among the miners, 
was under contract to deliver the table 


to Althouse, a mining camp of the Illi- 
nois valley. It was consigned to Jake 
Cohen, a saloonkeeper of the place. The 
mule gave way beneath her great load 
when within eight miles of Althouse. 
There was not another pack animal in 
the whole west that could stand up under 
the billiard table, so Tig was obliged 
to let it lay where Anita dropped it. 
The old packer demanded his pay of 
Cohen. The Jew refused. The table 
had not been delivered. What the Mex- 
ican told the Hebrew wouldn’t do to 
print. 

At last a bright idea came into the 
head of Tig, the packer. He built a 
saloon around the table, advertised a 
“grand opening” and got the stampede 
headed his way. All of the miners of 
the Oregon country were there that 
night. With the only billiard table north 
of San Francisco as a drawing card, 
the other Illinois valley camps were 
deserted. The town became the leading 
mining camp of the Waldo hills. In 
1856 Kerbyville became the county seat 
of Josephine, which honored position 
she held during the palmy days. From 
Eight-Dollar mountain, which stood sen- 
tinel at the valley’s northern entrance, 
to the rising slopes of the snow-clad 
Siskiyous in the south, Kerbyville was 


supreme. 











THE OLD TOWN HALL AT KERBYVILLE Photograph by D. H. Stovall 
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The pigeons live entirely tn the open 











Ten Thousand Squabs 


By Berrua H. Suiru 


ITH ten thousand pigeons and 

two acres of river bottom an 

enterprising Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, man is making a fortune at 
squab raising. 

This ranch supplies practically all the 
squabs used in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles during the entire year. 

The farm is novel enough to be worth 
a visit, but fortunately for both the 
pigeons and their keeper, it is somewhat 
off the beaten track of the tourist, being 
hidden away behind a hill in a rather 
inaccessible angle of the Los Angeles 
river, and the arroyo seco that skirts 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. The owner 
of the ranch does not court sightseers, 
as pigeons are not fond of strangers, 
and there is no inclosure to prevent their 
leaving home at any time. 

The raising of squabs for market is a 


ticklish business. More than one man 
has tried it and failed. The growth of 
this ranch, which started three years 
ago with a stock of two thousand birds, 
shows what pigeons think of California 
climate, and that is one of the secrets 
of its success. 

The pigeons live entirely in the open 
except when they are hatching. All day 
long, and all night, too, they perch 
upon the roofs of sheds built for nesting 
places, flying about only to pick their food 
from the ground or go for a drink or a 
bath to shallow pools in the broad and 
but partly used river bed. The endless 
cooing and whir of wings makes a 
strange sound that can be heard at a 
great distance. 

There are eight sheds, each with tier 
upon tier of fruit boxes converted intu 
rooms just big enough for two. The 
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boxes must not be too new. The birds 
seem to dislike the look and odor of 
new boards, and the boxes are allowed 
to stand around in the weather until 
the newness is worn off. 

Pigeons are much like bipeds that do 
not wear feathers. Some have the true 
home spirit, and once they have chosen 
a house to live in, stay there. Others 
have a roving nature and move about 
from place to place. In the matter of 
nest-building they are notional. Fresh 
straw is scattered over the ground every 
day for nests. Some will use nothing 
else, while others use only feathers, and 
others insist upon having twigs, splinters 
of wood and bits of cloth. 

In the mating season there is a gen- 
eral rush of house-hunting. The male 
bird takes possession of a place that 
suits him, and having settled himself 
proceeds to spend much time in the door- 
way preening his coat and trying to 
attract the attention of house-hunters 
of the other sex. When one seems te 
takes notice he coaxes her in, only to 
whip her out again in a most inhospi- 
table, not to say unloverlike manner. 
This he repeats three or four times; and 
if the female bird shows the necessarj 
persistence, he finally yields and allows 
her to stay. If she resents this mascu- 
line rudeness, he lets her go and begins 
putting his best feathers forward for 
another; while she, nursing a_ justi- 
fiable resentment, flies away in answer 
to the love-notes of another house- 
holder. 

Once mated, these birds set a fairly 
good example of domestic life. The 
male helps build the nest, and shares 
the responsibility of the family by tak- 
ing a turn at sitting on the nest. About 
nine o’clock in the morning the female 
leaves her nest, and the male goes on 
for an hour or two while the female 
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picks up a breakfast and stretches her 
wings a bit. 

About every forty days the hens lay 
a nest of eggs, usually two. It requires 
about eighteen days to hatch them; and 
in from three weeks to twenty-five days 
the squabs are ready for market. Two 
hundred and fifty dozen a month is a 
fair average, the only appreciable falling 
off in the number being at molting time, 
which is three months in the fall. Then 
there are only about one fourth as many 
squabs. Two dollars a dozen is the 
usual market price, and the demand 
for them is always equal to the supply. 
Sometimes a slight difference in the 
demand is noticeable in quail season. 

The feeding of ten thousand pigeons 
is no small item. It costs between 
$200 and $250 a month. The daily al- 
lowance is a wagonload of screenings, 
two sacks of wheat, about twelve gal- 
lons of boiled meat; and once a week 
three barrels of stale bread soaked in 
water. 

This liberal food supply is a guaran- 
tee against desertion by members of the 
flock; and it often tempts strange pig- 
eons to leave a roving life and settle 
down here to find ease and plenty. Boys 
and rats are the chief concern of the 
man who owns the ranch. Six watch 
dogs help to keep the boys away, while 
eternal vigilance and rat traps serve to 
keep the place clear of rats. There is 
also danger of disease which can be 
prevented only by care in keeping the 
sheds reasonably clean, and providing 
good food and pure water. 

Two men are kept busy all the time 
skinning squabs and preparing them for 
market. These are the only assistants 
required by the owner, unless the six 
dogs and one horse are counted. Thi» 
is the entire equipment of this, the 
largest pigeon ranch in the world. 
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ANOOTUK and I met by chance. 


I was wandering along the 
smooth, wave-swept beach at 


Nome, spending in imagination the tiny 
particle of gold, which lay captive in 
the glistening sand, when my foot struck 
against something soft and yielding. It 
proved to be an Alaskan puppy asleep 
in the warm sunshine. He opened his 
brown eyes and gazed lazily at me, then 
closed them as if he had no further in- 
terest in our meeting. 

“T believe you'll pan-out better than 
my dream-sands,” I said, as I patted 
his wolfish head. I had half a mind to 
take the little creature home with me. 

An ill-natured grunt, however, told 
me that my possession was disputed, and 
turning, I found an Indian eyeing me 
suspiciously. A slight compensation 
smoothed out all obstacles, and I hap- 
pily tucked under my arm the wriggling 
bundle of soft hair, clumsy paws and 
bright eyes. 

A group of idlers were good-naturedly 
railing one another before the crackling 


fire in the office of the hotel when I 
entered. One of the men caught sight 


of the dangling legs and bushy tail of 
my pet. 

“Wal, if the gal ain’t got a malamute!” 
he exclaimed. “Who gave yer the little 
brute ?” 

“T traded a Waterbury watch with an 
Indian for him,” I gleefully replied. 
“Wasn’t it a bargain?” 

“Yes, for the Indian,” laconically re- 
sponded a trapper. 


“Won’t some one suggest an Alaskan 
name for my puppy?” I asked eagerly. 

“Why don’t you call him Kanootuk ?” 
drawled the trapper, as he tipped back 
his chair and scrutinized the malamute 
from beneath his half closed eyes. “He’s 
the image of a dog I once had—a dog 
who was the most astonishing—” 

“Be careful,” sounded a warning voice, 
“the name—” 

“What’s in a name?” I laughingly 
quoted. ‘“Kanootuk he shall be called.” 
The warm fluffy ball cuddled confidingly 
in my arms, evidently pleased with my 
decision. 

A few days later Kanootuk and | stood 
upon the shore, ready to board the great 
vessel, which was impatiently tugging 
at its anchor. 

“Tt’s the last one that pulls out of 
Nome this year,” said a miner, indi- 
cating the ship with his massive thumb, 
“and when that disappears, we know thai 
the gate to the outside world is shut 
and locked, and there ain’t much chance 
of any one’s gettin’ in or gettin’ out of 
this prison until the spring opens it. 
In a few months we'll forget how the 
sun looks and—” 

A prolonged, dismal howl broke into 
the man’s sentence and a wave of merri- 
ment swept over the little group which 
surrounded us. 

“Ain’t you got over your notion of 
takin’ that malamute home with you?” 
queried one of the men. I shook my 
head and the miners exchanged amused 
looks. 
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“Wal, he'll be lots of company for 
ver on the way down,” one of the group 
said encouragingly. 

The warning cry of the whistle sound- 
ed. I picked up Kanootuk and hastily 
bade my friends farewell. 

“Say, bovs,” followed me. Let’s give 
three cheers for the malamute. May 
his mistress have a pleasant journey !” 

The remark was received with laugh- 
ter and the cheers given with a noisy 
good will. 

Kanootuk’s disapproval of the sea voy- 
age was evident soon after we left. Had 
he barked like an ordinary dog, he would 
have created little disturbance, but he 
poured forth loud, defiant howls. The 
malamute’s wolfish ery sent shivers 
creeping through me. I hastened below, 
but my uncanny feeling was quickly dis- 
pelled by the dog’s cordial greeting. He 
pawed the floor delightedly and tum- 
bled over his bungling feet in his eager- 
ness to reach me. I had hardly left him, 
however, when his dismal howls came 
again rolling up the stairway. It was 
not long before I discovered that a 
conspiracy had been formed among the 
crew to throw Kanootuk into the sea 
if he again indulged in his weird, mid- 
night music. I was filled with anxiety 
for the safety of my pet, and im- 
plored the captain to allow me to take 
the dog to my stateroom. There are 
lines in my face, which I doubt not were 
born during the succeeding nights. 
Hour after hour I spent upon my knees 
before Kanootuk, amusing him as I 
would a crying child. 

At San Francisco, the dog aroused the 
wonder and admiration of my acquaint- 


ances. His long, grav hair stood out 
like a ruff about his neck and_ his 
bushy tail curled over his _ back. 


When presented to my friends he saucily 
cocked his head on one side, raised his 
pointed ears and surveyed them with 
reserved interest. This strange creature, 
half wolf, half dog, seemed to mesmerize 


fo) 


all who saw him and I became very 
proud of my Alaskan puppy. I soon 


found, however, that the dog’s social 
nature was being abnormally developed, 
and that he was most unhappy when left 
alone. It grieved me that Kanootuk 
did not have the Spartan courage to 
conceal his sorrow, but voiced it to the 
world in heart-rending howls. Soon 
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complaints came to me from my neigh- 
bors, saying that they could not sleep 
at night on account of the fearful howl- 
ing of some creature, and asking if we 
had a tame wolf about the place. I did 
not tell them that it was the much-ad- 
mired beauty, Kanootuk, but I began 
again to sleep lightly, and the dark 
circles under my eyes gave evidence of 
my nightly vigils. 

Kanootuk brought with him the spirii 
of hospitality which broods over the 
Northland. Immediately after his ar- 
rival he took upon himself the duties 
of host, and not only invited but urged 
all who passed our gates to enter. The 
more shabby the person, the more cor- 
dial was Kanootuk in his greeting. He 
would often go several blocks out of 
his way in order to welcome and guide 
a tramp to our home, and soon our 
earden became the rendezvous of the 
most disreputable characters in the city. 
His friendliness, however, did not extend 
to the members of his own race. The 
cowered and blood-stained dogs that 
crept from our yard gave evidences of 
the remnant of wildness in his nature. 
My neighbors’ chickens began to myste- 
riously disappear, but still I was not pre- 
pared for the disclosure made by our Chi- 
nese cook. He appeared in my presence 
one day, furious, for the first time in all 
the years | had known him. 

“T go! I go now!” he exclaimed. “J 
no can stay.” 

“Why, Sing, what’s the matter?” 

Ilis eyes flashed, his hands were 
clutched. 

“That dog he heap big thief. He 
stealee allee time. I no can stay. I 
make one pie for dinner, he steal it. 
He steal meat. He steal cake. He 
stealee eblee ’ting. You kill dog, I stay. 
Huh! He one bad dog!” 

I was paralyzed. ‘The trapper’s un- 
finished sentence flashed through my 
mind. 

“Did you see him, Sing?” I asked. 

“No, I no see him. He heap smart 
dog. I no can catch him. But I know. 
He stealee allee time. He one big thief.” 

“You may go, Sing,” I said with dig- 
nity, “there is no proof that it was 
Kanootuk, it may have been the cat.” 

3ut the rumors from my neighbors 
made me fear that Sing was right. Even 
the grocer complained that several cans 
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of meat had been stolen from his wagon. 
I had often heard that when robbing a 
“cache,” the malamute was able to dis- 
tinguish between cans of meat and those 
of fruit and vegetables, and I had my- 
self seen these dogs cut the tin with 
their sharp, pointed teeth, but I had 
not expected this characteristic in Ka- 
nootuk. Had I been superstitious I 
should have thought this the direct in- 
fluence of his name, but after all no one 
had seen Kanootuk take what did not 
belong to him, and innocent men 
have been hanged on _ circumstantial 
evidence. 

Only once did I find the dog in pos- 
session of the stolen article. The after- 
noon of my “at home” was drawing to 
a close, and the maid had failed to 
appear with the refreshments. I went 
to the kitchen and found her sobbing in 
a chair. 

“What has happened, Tillie?” I en- 
quired anxiously. 

“There ain’t any use havin’ anything,” 
she gasped. “Kanootuk—” ‘The rest 
of the sentence was lost in a fresh out- 
burst of weeping. 

The mention of the dog’s name gave 
me a clue and I hastened to learn for 
myself the latest prank of my pet. In 
the basement I found him, comfortably 
sleeping on a huge mound of ice-cream. 
He had tipped over the freezer, pawed 
off the cover and dug out the contents. 
Then he had contentedly lain down on 
his improvised bed of snow. 

For a short time I treated Kanootuk 
with coolness, but one could not long 
remain angry with this jolly, little puff 
ball. When he confidently laid a stone 
at my feet, and looked at me expectantly, 
with his head on one side, his ears raised 
and his eyes dancing, I could steel my 
heart against him no longer. I threw 
the stone down the garden path and 
joined Kanootuk in the chase. 

Several days later something occurred 
which threw our entire household into 
a state of excitement. My spring hat, 
a dainty creation of chiffon and flowers, 
mysteriously disappeared. The house 
was searched and the servants questioned. 
At last it occurred to me that the thief 
might have left some trace, and I care- 
fully took from the box the tissue paper 
in which the hat had been wrapped. 
There, among the white folds, T found 
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a crimson bow, which I myself had tied 
on Kanootuk’s collar. 

For once the dog’s cordial greeting 
failed to cool my burning heart. I 
pushed him angrily aside and started in 
search of my stolen finery. Kanootuk 
assumed a hurt expression and looked so 
innocently -pretty that I could hardly 
believe him guilty, even with the evi- 
dence in my hand. After a long search 
I pulled from a decayed tree trunk, a 
torn and dilapidated object which bore 
but slight resemblance to my beautiful 
hat. Kanootuk, seeing that his plunder 
had been discovered, bounded forward 
and seized the brim in his sharp, pointed 
teeth. He jumped and frolicked about 
me, twisting the object this way and that. 
Then he planted his fore feet firmly on 
the ground, plainly saying by his atti- 
tude, “Now let’s have a ‘tug of war.’ ” 

But the frail object was not created 
for such treatment, and I soon held 
but a fragment of lace and flowers in 
my hand. The dog ran round and round 
me, waving the hat tantalizingly in the 
air. I said not a word but turned and 
walked angrily toward the house, con- 
sidering to what enemy I should present 
Kanootuk. 

As if in answer to my query a guest 
was awaiting me. 

“I’m so glad to find you at home, my 
dear,” she said. “My husband insists 
on my spending the summer on our 
ranch, so this is my last opportunity of 
seeing you for some time. Now tell me 
all about your trip to Alaska. Of course 
you saw Bertha. Poor, dear Bertha! I 
fear her marriage was not the brilliant 
success she thought it would be. I un- 
derstand her husband’s claim was not 
the Eldorado she expected.” 

So this was the object of the woman’s 
call. She would ferret the story of 
Bertha’s misfortunes. I would have no 
mercy. 

“Yes, I saw Bertha,” I acknowledged. 
“She is well and happy.” 

But my visitor was not listening. Her 
eyes were riveted on the door. Her 
face had grown slightly pale and she 
played nervously with her lorgnette. 

“Ts it—is it a tame wolf?” she fal- 
tered. 

“That is my malamute puppy,” I re- 
plied easily. Come here, Kanootuk.” 

The dog came forward with a graceful, 
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swinging motion and stood demurely at 
my side, eyeing my visitor intently. 

“How safe I should feel if we had a 
dog like that on our ranch! One hears 
of such fearful murders committed by 
tramps in the country.” She shuddered 
visibly. “A person can see at a glance 
what a splendid watch dog he is. The 
presence of such a dog would prevent 
tramps from— He never attacks your 
friends, does he?” she asked fearfully, 
as Kanootuk made a slight movement 
toward her. 

“Never,” I affirmed. I did not feel 
that it was necessary to explain that 
Kanootuk greeted friend and foe with 
equal warmth. 

“So you are going to spend the sum- 
mer on your ranch,” I remarked. “J 
have a friend living next to your place 
whom I think you will enjoy know- 
ing.” 

“Is he particular about his eating?” 
asked my guest. 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” I replied in 
surprise. “Mr. Weston—” 

“Who was speaking of Mr. Weston?” 
questioned my visitor impatiently. “I 
mean Ka—Kanootuk of course. I once 
knew a woman whose pet dog would 
eat nothing but the breast of a chicken. 
You haven’t spoiled your puppy in that 
way have you?” She looked anxious. 

“No, Kanootuk is not fussy about his 
food,” I said. I was thinking of the 
uncooked pies and raw steaks that he 
had stolen. 

“You will find the country very beau- 
tiful,” I ventured. “The wild flowers—” 

“Yes, yes,” replied my caller. She 
was still watching the dog intently. “He 
doesn’t bark at night, does he?” 

“The dog has never disturbed us by 
barking,”I answered with just a slight 
emphasis on barking, to ease my con- 
science. I watched Kanootuk anxiously, 
fearful lest he should open his mouth 
and let loose one of his howls. 

During most of this conversation the 
dog had lain on the floor with his nose 
pillowed on his paws and his eyes closed. 
But he now realized that he had neg- 
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lected the cordial greeting due a 
stranger. He shook out his long, straight 
hair, bounded lightly to my guest’s side, 
and placed his fore feet on the arm 
of her chair. My visitor had not en- 
tirely recovered from her first impression 
of fear and drew back. But Kanootuk 
was not to be baffled. With his head 
on one side, and his pointed ears thrown 
forward, he gently pawed her sleeve. 

“Go ’way, doggie,” she murmured. 

Kanootuk raised his ears a trifle higher 
and gazed uncomprehendingly into her 
face. During his exile from his native 
land I had used only the phrases em- 
ployed by the Alaskan miners. I leaned 
hastily forward and whispered “Mush !” 
meaning “go.” Instantly the dog turned 
and quietly left the room. 

“Remarkable,” exclaimed my guest. 
“The dog will obey only the voice of 
his mistress. Oh, if I could possess such 
a creature—you wouldn’t care to part 
with him, would you ?” she.asked eagerly. 

“Kanootuk and I are good friends,” 
said I doubtfully, and although he has 
his faults—” 

“Faults!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“How can you say so. The dog is per- 
fect. But I see you don’t wish to give 
him away.” My heart sank. I had 
evidently played my part too well. “You 
are going away this summer ?” she asked, 
as if the subject of the malamute had 
been dismissed. 

“We are talking of Europe,” said I. 
We had been talking of Europe for the 
last ten years. 

“And the dog,” she exclaimed eagerly, 
“the malamute—what will you do with 
him ?” 

“That is my greatest difficulty,” I an- 
swered. “J—” 

“Let me have him,” she cried excited- 
ly. “I shall take the best of care of 
him. Think what a protection he would 
be to me on that lonely ranch. You 
will not deny me, my dear, I am sure. 
There, I see by your face, you are 
yielding. So sweet of you! Good by, 
dear. I’ll send the coachman back for 
him tomorrow.” 
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HERE is something pathetic in the 

new fangled striving of the Anglo- 

Saxon stock after the esthetic. Our 
forefathers had a stout, full-blooded con- 
tempt for the mere pursuit of beauty 
as such, and sniffed at it as evidence of 
dubious moral character. But now we 
have changed all that. We are going 
in “with both feet” for those triumphs 
of artistry, which in a ruder and more 
forthright age, we classed as good 
enough for the Latin or Mongolian races, 
but unworthy the attention of serious- 
minded people. 

Ye have reformed but the results are 
rarely happy. The weighted criticism of 
our artistic endeavors that I have seen 
in recent months is contained in the 
official action of the Yosemite valley 
commission which was asked to permit 
the statue of a deceased celebrity to be 
set up somewhere on the road into the 
valley. 

“No,” said this wise commission, “the 
statue might frighten the stage horses.” 
And it was so ordered. 

Obviously the commission was of 
the opinion that the American mortuary 
sculptor knows less about art than a 
horse, and not much more than an auto- 
mobile. But the commissioners being 
kindly disposed agreed that the statue 
might be erected in the valley cemetery 
which is like putting it on an artistic 
reservation along with the wooden In- 
dians. 

A recent failure of the government in 
the way of art was the image of George 
Washington reproduced on a_ postage 
stamp. By some curious slip of the pen 
the Father of His Country was made 
to look like Mr. Dooley and was given 
the appropriate chuckle that goes with 
the part. Washington was one kind of 
American. Mr. Dooley is another. Both 


are valuable in their way but they do 
not seem to mix very well. It is a mod- 
ern fashion to attribute conduct as well 
as character to the influence of heredity, 
but the postoilice department will scarce- 
ly pretend that George Washington is to 
blame for Mr. Dooley. Possibly the 
official purpose was to produce a com- 
posite photograph of the American peo- 
ple. But the American people know 
better and the stamp had to be with- 
drawn after an inglorious and ridiculous 
career. 

In a day that is past but not yet dim 
official bodies in this neighborhood were 
less cautious than Yosemite commission- 
ers. The San Francisco supervisors 
once on a day for example, inspired by 
the noble passion for getting something 
for nothing, permitted a vainglorious 
millionaire to erect a pot-metal elligy 
of himself on the principal thoroughfare. 
It was the usual frock coat and iron 
trousers and the image on its pedestal 
was seen offering a glass of water to 
the indifferent passer-by, thus as it was 
believed, conveying a great moral lesson. 
This enterprising benefactor had his 
statue cast in flocks and offered one to 
every city in California that would give 
it street room, but other towns were coy. 
What became of the monstrous regiment 
of derelict statues no man may say, 
but the outraged artistic sense of San 
Francisco rose up one night and law- 
lessly pulled the effigy from its pedestal, 
consigning it to the junk pile where it 
belonged. Perhaps after all there is 
something to be said in favor of lynch- 
ing. 

Much depends upon the point of view 
in these matters. In the city of Dublin, 
planted in the center of College Green, 
stands a really busy statue—busy that 
is in the promotion of bloody noses and 
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cracked crowns. It is heroic in size, 
equestrian in performance and insulting 
in moral attributes. This is the effigy 
of William III of “pious, glorious and 
immortal memory” so-called, mounted 
on a prancing swan-necked quadruped. 
This work of art is not so much a statue 
as a political expression. It is regarded 
with affection on one side and with hate 
on the other as the monument of Prot- 
estant ascendancy in Ireland. It has 
been for a century the rallying point of 
battle between orange and green, and 
therefore has been the alternate object 
of glorification and indignity. Once 
certain Nationalists, of a dark night, 
inserted a generous charge of gunpowder 
in the copper vitals of the beast and touch- 
ed it off. Next morning the king and his 
swan-necked steed lay a blackened and 
twisted mass on the pavement. But the 
Orangemen quickly restored him to his 
pristine deformity. On the next occa- 
sion when the Nationalists found the 
statue unguarded they painted the 
king and his horse a bright green, and 
left the paint pot hanging from the 
arching neck of the beast. This was 
a frightful indignity, but the artist did 
not leave his card. It took a week to 
scour the king. 

There is no funny business or pose 
about art, for art sake in the Dublin 
view of King William’s statue. It is 
maintained, not for its beauty, because 
it has none, nor as a municipal orna- 
ment, which it is not, but frankly as an 
Trishman’s excuse for a fight. 

The passion for esthetics planted in 
a barren soil often raises a queer crop 
of “collections.” The blind rage of the 
collector is hospitable to almost anything 
from postage stamps to brass buttons. 
The fad is a sort of by-product of cul- 
turine, the half-baked aspiration of the 
empty-minded, although it might seem 
to the uninitiated inferior to a case of 
mumps as a means of distinction. Mil- 
lionaires appear to be unusually disposed 
to this disease. Some years ago a 
wealthy gentleman of San Francisco, one 
of the afflicted, owned a stuffed bear and 
a choice lot of old guns, matchlocks, 
arquebusses and other decayed weapons 
which in the fury of collection he had 
accumulated until house room ran short. 
Therefore this kindly old gentleman 


_loaned his collection to the State Min- 
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ing Bureau. People whose urban 


divagations may have drifted them into 
that museum will doubtless remember 
the commanding figure of a_ stuffed 
grizzly standing erect in the god-like 
attitude of a campaign orator. The 
thing might be stuffed with hay or it 
might even be a skinful of potatoes, 
making a speech to the assembled min- 
erals of California, and in the old age 
of this blameless animal it seemed as 
if the hay sat heavy on his stomach, or 
the big potatoes, contrary to their habit, 
had settled to the bottom, for ever and 
ever he fattened at the base, until with 
advancing years he came to look like 
the isosceles triangle that bestrides the 
pons asinorum. 

The inquiring foreigner who might 
wander into the museum sometimes ask- 
ed under what law of classification the 
state of California included in its collec- 
tion of chips from the old blocks of the 
everlasting hills a rusty, stump-speechi- 
fying bear and a lot of old firelocks, 
manufactured probably in Birmingham 
or Chicago. Then the apologetic curator 
would explain that the donor “took an 
interest” and that interest meant money 
and—well, you know. 

So for years the state of California 
found house room for this collection 
which some call curios, and some call 
junk, until in the fullness of time the 
Park museum came this way, providing 
for the satisfaction of the generous 
donor, ambitious of advertisement, fresh 
acreage in fame’s eternal dumping 
ground. 

This particular donor took an active 
interest in the mineral museum which 
in his view had arisen to the dignity of 
a shrine in which his treasures were 
guarded by a_ sovereign common- 
wealth. Some years ago a_graceless 
thief—doubtless some other afflicted mil- 
lionaire—broke into the building and 
stole some of the rusty guns. So there- 
after it was the donor’s habit to take 
a walk around that way of an evening 
to make certain that the watchman’s 
lamp was trimmed, and when he saw 
the light in the window he would go 
away satisfied that no man could steal 
his immortal jackrabbit, nor would his 
incompetent and irrelevant old guns go 
off with a thief in the night. So shines 
a good deed in a naughty world. 
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Under the Eye of the Sphinx 


By ELIzaABETH VORE 
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I 

HE crowd pressed eagerly forward 

toward the gate, for the boat was 

just leaving. There was the usual 
bustle and stir which attends the arrival 
and departure of a great ferry boat. 
Many had come over, but few were cross- 
ing at this hour to the other side. 

The man at the gate stood silent as the 
Sphinx and held out his hand for the 
tickets. Ninety-nine people handed 
them to him and passed through; the 
Hundredth paused, searched hastily 
through her pocketbook, while a look of 
consternation flashed into her brown 
eyes. 

“T had that ticket a moment ago!” 
she exclaimed vexedly, with a pretty, dep- 
recating glance at the relentless Sphinx. 
“Ah! here it is! I shall lose my boat as 


a reward for such stupidity! Sorry I 
kept you waiting,” she added courte- 


ously, with a sunny smile, as she handed 


the ticket to the bewildered Sphinx, 
whose amazed pleasure in being ad- 
dressed by this radiant young person as 
a man and not as an automaton ren- 
dered him well-nigh speechless. 

“Oi think not, ma’am,” he managed to 
stammer, “if you hur-r-y you kin ketch 
her.” 

In his anxiety to see if she did, he 
failed utterly, for once, to see the Hun- 
dredth and First individual until a ticket 
was thrust impatiently under his nose. 
Then he recovered himself and hastily 
punched the bit of pasteboard and al- 
lowed the tall, young fellow who held it 
toward him to pass through. 

The Sphinx heaved a sigh of relief. 
For half an hour he would have an op- 
portunity to breathe. 

In and out of his life the crowd surged 
daily. Here and there a face grew 
familiar to him. If his own became 
familiar to any in the daily throng of 
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THE EYE 
people who passed to and fro no one gave 
it a thought; he was simply a part of a 
great system. 

Today some one had remembered that 
he was a human being, and that one had 
been a young and beautiful woman. 
There was a warm feeling about his 
heart as he thought of it. 

“Missed it after all,” said a deep bass 
voice at his elbow. The Hundredth and 
First had returned and was con- 
soling himself with a cigar. 

He was a handsome man, big 
and blond, with clean-cut features 
and straight, well-knit figure. 

“A swell fr-rum his boots up!” 
was the Sphinx’s mental comment, 
as he took in the fashionable cut of 
the young fellow’s clothes and the 
immaculately gloved hand that 
held the cigar. 

“Sorry 1 kep’ you 
waiting, sor,” he said C1 
respectfully. ; 

“Tt was not your 
fault,” said the Hun- 
dredth and_ First, 
good naturedly. “You 
could not well help 
the young lady los- 
ing her ticket.” 

“No more could 
the young leddy her- 
self—I’d_ stake my 
loif on that, sor!” 
said the Sphinx gal- 
lantly, conscious still 
of that warm feeling 
about his heart. 

The blond young 
giant puffing silently 
at his cigar regarded 
him with well-bred 
curiosity. 

“You see,” added >= 
the Sphinx apologet- —he was simply ¢ 
ically, feeling that it great system 
might be beneath 
the dignity of the system to espouse the 
cause of delinquent travelers, “she wasn’t 
the sort to be losin’ her ticket as a stiddy 
proposition. That young leddy, sor, 
comes over on the nine o’clock boat every 
day and goes acrost on this same boat, 
always with a roll of music under her 
ar-rum, an’ she niver got rattled afore, 
or kep’ anybody waitin’ a minute. She 
actually apologized to me! She’s a leddy, 
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by gum! Id say it if she’d kep’ Ed’ard 
the Seventh a-waitin’!” 

The Hundredth and First put his hand 
in his pocket and drew out a cigar. He 
completed the surprise of the Sphinx, 
who had already been treated like a man 
once before that day, by handing it to 
him with the affable, companionable 
manner that gentlemen of fashionable 
garb are not in the habit of bestowing 
upon automatons. 

He offered no explanation of 

his unprecedented act. The 
Sphinx took the cigar and 
asked for none. 
“Oi, hope,” he ventured, 
yf when he had sufficiently 
qi recovered to find words, 
“that ketchin’ that boat 
wasn’t important. 
Sometimes it means 
a good ’eal to ketch 
a boat an’ then agin 
it don’t.” 

“Tt meant a cool 
thousand dollars to 
me,” said the Hun- 
dredth and _ First, 
cheerfully. 

The Sphinx gasp- 
ed; he removed his 
cigar and _ stared 
wide-eyed at the man 
who could let a thou- 
sand dollars _ slip 
through his fingers 
so nonchalantly. 

“Tf I had made 
my boat,” continued 
the young fellow, 
“and been across in 
time to attend a di- 
rectors’ meeting to 
push a certain mat- 
ter through it meant 
a thousand dollars to 
it is, the 

other fellow gets it.” 

He flicked the ashes off his cigar, 
nodded genially and sauntered away. 

“By Saint Patrick! He’s aisy with 
himself!” ejaculated the Sphinx, gazing 
after him in open-mouthed admiration. 


II 


When the Hundredth came through 
the gate at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, she came face to face with a tall, 
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young man who seemed bound for the 
other side, if one might judge from the 
ticket in his hand. 

It was the Hundredth and First. He 
was utterly unconscious that he possessed 
this distinction—so, for that matter, was 
the Hundredth. But neither were un- 
conscious of the meeting. A light of 
surprised recognition flashed into the 
girl’s face, the man’s held less of surprise 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. He 
was suspiciously self-possessed as he 
lifted his hat. 

For a single instant the girl hesitated, 
with her pretty chin held a degree 
higher, all the bright color had left her 
face; then the Sphinx, who had wit- 
nessed this meeting, was petrified with 
amazement as he snipped holes auto- 
matically in the tickets that were handed 
him—for with a mingled timidity and 
hauteur the Hundredth slowly extend- 
ed a slender, ungloved hand, as dainty 
as a rose petal, and the Hundredth and 
First was bowing over it gravely, undis- 
guised joy in his eyes. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure 
great surprise!” he said unblushingly. 

At this juncture the Sphinx, whose 
ears were at leisure if his hands and eyes 
were not, was seen to grin broadly. The 
woman whose ticket he was punching 
gave him a haughty stare of resentment 
and he became suddenly sober. 

But even a sphinx may be accorded 
the privilege of a memory, and this one 
smiled furtively as he recalled the fact 
that yesterday he had told the guileless 
Hundredth and First the time when the 
pretty Hundredth crossed each day. 

“No wonder he give me the cigar!” he 
chuckled, as he solemnly punched the 
last bit of pasteboard. “Knowed her 
all the time—dead mashed, too. Them 
’ristocrats is deep fellers! Oi low that’s 
the reason her bein’ the means of losin’ 
him that thousand, didn’t hurt wuss !” 

He glanced covertly at the two. 

The Hundredth appeared even more 
confused than she had the day previous; 
the color had come back to her face, 
crimsoning it to the very edge of the 
curling dark hair that clung bewitching- 
ly about her forehead, her eyes were 
downcast. The Hundredth and First was 
saying something to her in low, earnest 
tones. Presently he raised his voice 
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slightly and said with gentle decision: 

“Since you do not care to take a car, 
I will walk up with you.” 

“But — you — were going across the 
bay, were you not?” she asked in hasty 
remonstrance, looking at the ticket in his 
hand. 

He glanced toward the gate indiffer- 
ently. 

“Too late, I imagine,” he replied care- 
lessly. “I have missed the boat, have I 
not?” he asked the Sphinx with cheerful 
fortitude. 

“Oi think you have, sor,” said that dis- 
creet individual, regarding them with 
inscrutable countenance. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” exclaimed the 
Hundredth in pretty dismay. “I came 
nearly losing my own boat yesterday. It 
is quite bad enough to lose one’s own, 
but I never before was so careless as to 
cause any one else to lose a boat!” 

And the Sphinx never so much as 
winked an eyelash. But as they walked 
away together he leaned back and 
grinned broadly, joyously, ecstatically— 
there was none to rebuke or hinder. 

The two retreating figures walked 
slowly. It was easy to see that the Hun- 
dredth and First was becoming master of 
the situation. 

“Dear,” he said, bending toward the 
girl with passionate pleading in his eyes, 
“vou cannot know how terrible these 
months have been to me. It was bitter 
enough to have you pass out of my life, 
but to think of you—the woman I love— 
earning your bread has been like death 
to me.” 

He took something surreptitiously 
from his vest pocket and held it toward 
her. A diamond caught the sunshine 
and blazed like a star of fire. 

“Let me put it back, dearest, where it 
belongs,” he said pleadingly. “Forget 
all these miserable months and give me 
back your love—give back your life into 
my keeping.” 


I] 


The next time they passed through the 
gate to take the boat they were together. 
The diamond flashed on her white, slen- 
der hand. The Sphinx saw it and under- 
stood. 

They were early today, and when he 
had found her a seat the Hundredth and 











First slipped back and slyly handed the 
Sphinx half a dozen cigars. That indi- 
vidual received them with proper so- 
lemnity. Glancing over to where the 
Hundredth sat, radiant as happiness and 


My truant feet are led 


Thanks for 


I hail the mystic sign 
Who robes them gold or 


O perfumed 
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youth could make her, he said with pon- 
derous gravity: 


“Oi’m hoping, sor, that thousand dol- 
lars won’t prove a dead loss.” 


Californian Days 


By E. C. 


TOMPKINS 


I sing my morning song, 
An orison, all thanks and praise, 
Because in such delightful ways 


along. 


the bluest skies 


That e’er made pathway for the sun; 
The dimpled hills, or green or dun 
I would not have them otherwise 


Than as they are to-day; 
Whatever day I look to them 


of Him 
robes them gray. 


air, O Sea! 


With tidings from the underworld ; 
O ships with all your flags unfurled 
To bring glad messages to me— 


So much of joy there is 

O Soul, to fill your morning song, 
In one brief strain bear it along— 
In one brief strain like unto this: 


Praise God all time, all ways, 

For life in this divine estate 

Where Morning climbs to heaven’s gate 
For chrism anew, for these sweet days. 























The Search for Nature’s Best 


By E. 0. McCormick 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company 


A paper read at the Fourteenth Session of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress at 
Seattle, Washington, August 18-21, 1903. 


ERE’S a big topic that any rail- 
road man could talk about for a 
week. His subject would not be 
exhausted in that time, though his hear- 
ers might be. Half the world today 1s 


going about seeing the other half. Na- 
ture is the railroad’s silent partner. Ob- 


servation is the right bower of education. 
Seeing is knowing. Books are all very 
well, but to be comfortably wise one 
must 
—Read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God. 

Modern schooling is along these lines. 
All railroad men realize that the scenery 
is a tremendous asset that cannot be 
overlooked for a minute. If an earth- 
quake leveled Mt. Hood or Mt. Shasta, 
drained Lake Tahoe, or smoothed out 
the big cracks in the canon of the Colo- 
rado, railway stockholders would have 
a greater grievance than if dynamite 
wrecked Wall street. Progressive men 
will concede these things. I would rather 
own the Yosemite, or Mt. Rainier, or 
Multnomah Falls, or Lake Tahoe than 
the Waldorf-Astoria. A well regulated 
volcano is a pretty good thing to have 
in the family, too, as some of my 
Hawaiian steamship friends realize. 
Things worth seeing are prize posses- 
sions. Switzerland without the Alps 
would not have the commercial value of 
Tatoosh island. 

Americansaretravelers. That American 
scenery is as varied and interesting as 
any in the world, will not be denied; 
that the American people are the great- 
est travelers in the world, Europe will 
probably admit. What influence scenery 
has upon travel, cannot be reduced to 
figures. No statistics can be kept. We 
cannot catechise people who buy tickets 
to learn whether they are traveling for 
pleasure, for education, for the sake of 
fine scenery, or merely to escape from 
their creditors. The motives which in- 
fluence travel are generally complex, 


but there are certain pointers which 
railroad men consider important to 
study. 

There is the vacation travel. Certain 
eastern roads estimate it as worth from 
$500,000 to $800,000 to each of them 
for a season, while the larger systems, 
such as the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania, must provide for a vol- 
ume of summer travel, whose value runs 
into millions each year. Millions 
of people are believed to pass over one 
road and its connections to reach the 
resorts on the Jersey coast, those of 
Delaware, Maryland, and north as far 
as Lake Michigan. A writer in the 
World’s Work, estimates that into the 
Adirondacks, the Catskills, the region 
around Lake George, and into the White 
Mountains, not less than 500,000 people 
go every season to the hotels, cottages, 
camps, and boarding-houses provided for 
the multitude. Then, too, foreign lands 
take their contingent, and hundreds of 
thousands travel abroad, going to the 
continent, or following selected routes 
to the Orient, to Alaska, Sweden, Nor- 
way or elsewhere. The vacation habit 
is behind the vast tide of migrating 
people, but it may be fairly assumed 
that love of fine scenery goes far to 
explain the direction which that annual 
migration takes. 

The increase of wealth is another 
pointer. Life is not quite easy enough 
yet for the multitude in New York or 
Chicago or Hartford, to say: “There is 
some notable scenery in the West, on 
the Columbia, in the Cascades and the 
Siskiyou, and the Sierra Nevada. I am 
going out to see it.” That would be 
ideal. “Travel is the conversion of 
money into mind,” and it is well spent 
in seeing what the great forces,—wise 
of old and beauty loving,—have _pro- 
duced. But that ideal time is just 
ahead. The world is growing richer. 
Many are climbing up into conditions 
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of ease and comfort. Presently people 
will think nothing of crossing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific to see the snowy 
summit of Mt. Rainier, the sunset on 
Mt. Hood or St. Helens, the snow- 
banners on Mt. Shasta, or the snow- 
capped peaks of Alaska. For with a 
growing bank account, there is also a 
growing appreciation of the beautiful 
and wonderful in Nature. 

Nature studies are a part of modern 
education, and quite outside of schools 
and colleges as well as in, and much 
prominence is given to the world’s forms 
of beauty and of grandeur. Literature, 
too, plays its part in this self-culture, 
and we owe much to men of other gen- 
erations for the interest we feel in the 
wilderness, the streams and woods and 
the tranquil landscape; and the fine 
enthusiasm of such a Scotchman as 
John Muir for trees and mountains, 
has back of it the poetry of Cowper, 
and a long list of men who found in- 
spiration in Nature’s forms of beauty. 
Thus there is mingled grandeur and 
gloom in the Highlands of Scotland, but 
Macpherson saw the poetic side of 1t, 
and he revealed the fascination of their 
own mountain world to the Scots. The 
wild beauty of Scotland’s mountains and 
lakes was brought more vividly home to 
the Scots by the genius of Burns and 
Scott, and when the “Lady of the Lake” 
appeared in 1810, a stream of summer 
visitors set in, and has poured ever since 
in an increasing flood. Then the literary 
charm of “Rob Roy,” “The Lord of 
the Isles,’ and “Waverly,” attracted 
other thousands and kindled enthusiasm 
for the hills and glens of Perthshire and 
the Grampian mountains. So Words- 
worth sang of the beauty of crag and 
scaur, of mere and dale in the English 
Highlands, and travel began to flow 
steadily, like the current of a river into 
the Lake district, and continues to this 
day from all lands. 

Now what these men did for certain 
regions of Europe, our writers and the 
newspaper and the magazine are doing 
for American scenery, and the camera 
is transferring a thousand wonderful 
canons and mountain peaks, and solitar; 
lakes to the printed page, to catch the 
eye of those who will not read. The 
railroads appreciate this, and are mak- 
ing vast use themselves of pictures and 
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description, and are getting away from 
the advertisements which once were call- 
ed literature, to booklets and folders that 
deal intelligently with their subject, and 
often with much literary skill. It 
pays,—it increases travel. A fine half- 
tone and descriptive matter that isn’t 


a mass of words, command atten- 
tion. 


The multitude is becoming responsive 
to the beautiful, and as ready to be 
stormed by beautiful scenery as by the 
utterances of great books. “Where to 
go,” and “what to see,” is as distinct a 
demand of the age, as the call for knowl- 
edge of business openings or commer- 
cial opportunities. Blest is the rail- 
road that has a scenic region. 

In general, of course, travel is im- 
mense today because the comforts are 
great, and the rates are low. Once only 
the rich could afford to go anywhere; 
now the people who live in the cottage 
can go. Once the loss of time was very 
great. Edward Everett Hale says that 
his father read through Gibbons’ “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
while making the journey from Boston 
to Albany. In 1828, Walter Scott and 
his daughter went from Edinburgh to 
London in a post-chaise for fifty pounds. 
They could go now for as many shillings, 
and go between breakfast and dinner. 
Does it not mark an era in transporta- 
tion when we measure our flight across 
the continent not by days, but by hours; 
when it costs but little more to travel 
than to stay at home, and when the com- 
forts of a first-class hotel are provided 
on the flying train? 

Europe is rich in historical associa- 
tions, America in natural scenery of a 
high order. Europe is well known to 
America, but America, to many in 
Europe, is but a name on the map oi 
the world. Commercial Europe knows 
America, for America has thrust herseif 
into every port and every corner of the 
globe, but neither the cultured class nor 
the middle class of the old world knows 
much about the new. Especially is this 
true of the West. A man recently said 
to a banker of San Francisco visiting 
England: “California, I understand, is 
in Southern Nevada.” “Yes,” the banker 
replied, “and part of it is in Utah!” 

Even our own East does not know 
the West. It is the correct thing to go 
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to Europe, but the newness of the West 
is associated with crudeness, rawness, 
and even Nature is thought to be yet 
somewhat disheveled and uncouth. The 
Old World is better known to many 
Americans than the most magnificent 
portions of their own country. 

Consider the Hudson river route; the 
lines that touch the Adirondacks or Ni- 
agara Falls; the Boston and Maine 
road through the White Mountains; the 
value of the Horseshoe Bend and other 
scenery of the Alleghanies to the Penn- 
sylvania, the magnificent gorge of the 
Rio Grande to the Denver and Lio 
Grande, the Grand Canon of the Colo 
rado to the Santa Fe, of the Yellow- 
stone region to the Northern Pacific, 
the Columbia to the Oregon Short Line, 
the Alaska Island route to the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company; the splen- 
did vision, full of breadth and perspec- 
tive that is granted to the traveler over 
the Shasta route of the Southern Pacific, 
or in the Tahoe region of the Ogden 
route of the Southern Pacific, the “Land 
of the Sky” to the Southern Railway. 
These are all routes famous for their 
scenery, and are sought out by travelers, 
and will be with every generation. 

Unlike much of the mountain scenery 
of Europe, that in America will bear 
close contact. The Alps are best seen 
at a distance. From the plains they 
are clothed with beauty and power, but 
they are not impressive when we are 
once in their midst. The High Sierra, 
on the other hand, seen from the very 
midst of their awful but ordered con- 
fusion, are wonderfully impressive. 

England’s mountains are hardly to be 
mentioned. They are high grassy sheep 
walks, with the charm associated witn 
time and human history. Scotland’s 
scenery, too, is tame—the solitude of 
wide, somber, open spaces. Among her 
crags, glorified by literature, Nature is 
scarcely wilder than a Highlander. 
“The vast and yet not savage solitude,” 
Carlyle says, and the poet speaks of 

The turfy mountains where 
Live the nibbling sheep, 


the springy sod oozy with moisture, and 
seen afar through a veil of mist. Yet 
an old Scotchman in the Highlands was 
observed to stand uncovered in a certain 
place every day. “I have come here,” 
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he said, “for forty years, and taken off 
my bonnet before the beauty of the 
world.” Grand old Covenanter, what 
would he not have done could he have 
lived in sight of Shasta or Mt. Hood, 
of St. Helens or Jefferson, or Mt. 
Rainier? Could he have seen the snowy 
splendors of these giant peaks, seen them 
flushed with the first beams of morn- 
ing, or rosy with the last glow of the 
sun, he would have forsworn “the land 
o’ cakes,” and worshiped in speechless 
awe. <A railroad enginecr more than 
thirty years ago wrote this: “From 
the window of a stage coach, with clasped 
hands, I worshiped Mt. Shasta, eighty 
miles away,” and who that has seen 
that lonely and impressive peak from a 
distance, or from the little valley at its 
foot; who has seen it from the train 
a long way off, or seen it from sone 
of the lofty ridges in its vicinity, paie 
and shadowy against the sky at noonday 
or glowing with light at evening or 
strongly set at morning upon the arch 
of rose which heralds the sun, has en- 
tered into a great and impressive ex- 
perience. 

In the Kings River country, reached 
by stage from the Southern Pacific lines 
in the San Joaquin valley, is scenery 
so wild and beautiful, as to baffle descrip- 
tion. The awful cliffs are more than a 
mile in height, and the swift, clear, 
full-throated river rushing through the 
solitude, is a line of light in the land- 
scape; the mountain meadows that are 
not far away, seem to belong to tie 
river, and not to the mountains. They 
are in fact the floor of glacial lakes, 
silted up by the erosions of ages, and 
made to enhance the attractions of the 
wilderness by the tender grace of grass 
and flowers under the frowning granite 
walls. From the summit of some of the 
peaks, a view is enjoyed of the High 
Sierra which is believed to be finer aad 
more impressive than any to be seen 
in the Alps. Many of the peaks are 
close to 15,000 feet in height, with Mt. 
Whitney exceeding that figure. Most 
impressive is the grandeur of these sileut 
mountains, the mystery of these wild 
canon depths, from which the sound of 
rushing water comes up faintly; beauti- 
ful the vast stretches of forest rolling 
in billows of green, the great rounded 
heads of the sequoias telling afar where 
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these giants of the Age of Ice stand, 
solitary or in groups. Who can express 
his dumb sense of the greatness and 
glory of it all? 

The trees themselves in this Fresne 
forest of California—there are more 
than 5,000 of them, are even more inter- 
esting than the mountains because alive, 
and with a wonderful suggestion of vig- 
orous youth about them, though older 
than the Pyramids of Egypt. 'Lhese are 
the ideal forest forms, often 550 feet 
high, sometimes thirty-five feet in di- 
ameter, slowly tapering for more than 
a hundred feet without knot, or limb, 
or crook, straight as a hewn shaft, and 
fluted as if for ornament; rich in color, 
with soft brown carpet underneath, free 
of underbrush and clean, as if in their 
housekeeping the great trees loved order ; 
with vast silent aisles, stretching fai, 
and the sunshine filtering down, fleck- 
ing the soft, subdued light with shadows. 
It is a place to sleep in and to dream 
by day, with eyes wide open, the charm 
of unsophisticated Nature more potent 
than Merlin’s spell of “woven paces and 
waving hands,” and worth a journey 
over seas and continents to see. 

Yosemite cannot be described, and 
need not be. Its beauty and grandeur 
have made it known to the mind if not 
to the eye of the world, and ali that is 
finest and highest in us is at once grat- 
ified, delighted and subdued with rever- 
ence when we have penetrated to where 
this garden of the gods lies hidden. 

Crater lake on the Shasta route is one 
of Nature’s marvels, and then there is 
Lake ‘Tahoe close to the overland line 
on the Ogden route. Famous Lake 
Geneva is tame compared with this 
wild mountain-walled lake in the Sier- 
ras, over a mile (6,200 feet) above 
the sea, twenty-three miles long by thir- 
teen miles wide, and with a depth beyond 
the two thousand feet which has been 
sounded. It is called a glacial lake, and 
set in its granite cup, as seen from 
Mt. Tallae or Freels Peak, with its rim 
of forests and snowy mountains, and 
with its inimitable color, from the emer- 
ald zone a mile wide, to the deep and 
wonderful blue of its central heart, it 
is to the lover of fine scenery, “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 

The coast line between San francisco 
and Los Angeles takes a host of travelers, 


FOR 
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the quiet beauty of the region traversed 
appealing strongly to cuitivated peo 
ple. It is a picturesque, varied and in- 
teresting route, the orchards, the round- 
ed foothills, the park-like groves of 
oak, the canons widening away to the 
sea, the blue mountain wall to the east, 
then the bluer Pacific on the west, often 
close at hand, so that the white surf 
is seen creaming gently up over the 
sand, repeating its ebb and flow with a 
kind of rhythmic motion that seems 
to establish between itself and the pass- 
ing train a sense of harmony; and over 
all an atmosphere of romance, the route 
following the trail of the old padres, and 
running close by many of the oid mis 
sions, those strange old-world structures 
which fit the California landscape as if 
a part of it, and recalling the quiet 


pastoral life of a hundred years ago 
or more. It is all beautiful. In the 


midst of it lies Santa Barbara, its charm 
of setting as attractive as its stingless 
winter air or its ideal summer days and 
nights. 

Reached by the line from Los Angeles 
to San Pedro, and lying off in that placia 
summer sea, is Santa Catalina island; 
its little port town, Avalon, suggesting 
Tennyson’s “Island Valley of Avalon,” 


Where falls not rain, nor hail, 
Nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly— 


a place of climatic peace, that rises like 
Capri from the sea. ‘The blue of the 
water is like the California sky, and the 
depths are astonishingly clear, revealing 
to the gazer a host of fishes of bright 
colors, blue and brown and flaming red, 
swimming over pebble and shell. The 
cliffs are bold and abrupt along shore, 
and the little island, twenty miles long 
by nine in width at its broadest part, 
is a many-peaked mountain cup. 
Catalina is a part of California, the 
charm of whose scenery is that it is 
unique, and is bathed in an air that 1s 
tonic, and in “a light that never was 
on sea or land,” save in this lotus land 
of the West. Even the great plain-like 
valleys have a delightful strangeness, 
midwinter being a miracle of climate 
and of color, and summer showing such 
lights and shadows, such brown ripples 
of the foothills, such green wilderness 
of orchards, such gold of oranges, such 
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emerald stretches of clover fields, and 
oriental or tropical wealth or imported 
exotics, with the tranquil mountains blue 
in the distance and snow-crowned, as to 
make it seem like a land of enchantment. 

I have dwelt upon this western aspect 
of things because more familiar with 
it, and because it is less known to the 
eastern world. I do not wish to detract 
from the charms of eastern landscapes 
or mountain scenery. I remember the 
Palisades of the Hudson, the sublimity 
of the Adirondacks; the rocks at Lake 
Mohunk, the glory of the Thousand 
Islands, the passes in the Catskills, the 
thrilling beauty of much that 1 have 
seen in the Alleghanies, but in the West 
there is profusion of beauty, prodigality 
of grandeur, a region of amazing moun- 
tain heights and canon depths, of en- 
trancing views, of deep lakes and rushing 
streams and vast waterfalls, and giant 
forests —the outing place beyond com- 
pare of all the world. And when it is 
known, the tide of travel will roll west- 
ward like “the course of empire.” 

And then it might be borne in mind 
that little lifts given to Nature’s scenery 
are helpful. I don’t know as I’m en- 
tirely prepared to back up the scheme 
of the man who once proposed to pui 
red, white and blue electric lights amid 
the spray of Yosemite falls. You’ve 
heard, too, of the enterprise that con- 
templated painting on the sublime wall 
of El Capitan: 

O, have you seen our Sunny Joe 

Guff was the stuff that made him grow! 


There were people who objected to that 
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plan. There was a where travel 
proposed to influence the scenery. But 
good hotels and good roads and the best 
of railway service—all these help along 
the scenic values. ‘Then, too, travelers 
who are made to feel at home are likeiy 
to become permanent residents and just 
as soon as they do they become freight 
shippers, and I don’t need to tell rail- 
way men that freight shippers are good 


case 


sort of folks to have around. Peopie 
like familiar surroundings. The It- 


alians and French who come to America 
like to locate where there are vineyards. 
Where there are Germans, you'll find 
a brewery and good beer and_ prolific 
cabbages that graduate into sauerkraut 
barrels. I’m not sure but the negro 
problem in the south, today, might be 
solved, and a vast labor movement west- 
ward begun, if the arid regions were 
planted to watermelons,—or if photo- 
graphs of California’s melon patches 
were properly distributed. But 1’m con- 
tent to merely make that suggestion. 
Booker T. Washington can do the rest. 
The thing for us to do is to let all the 
world know what we know, and to help 
all to see what we have seen of God’s 
wondrous handiwork. 

Nature has done her part in the West. 
The wondrous scenery is a tremendous 
impetus to travel. Sightseers are com- 
ing this way. The sightseers make good 
settlers and every one in this great con- 
gress should do his part in holding 
in the West those whose first visit is 


due chiefly to the drawing power of 
mountains, rivers, and plains. 











Camping with Le Conte 


Including Extracts from the Original Notes of the Sierra Nevada 
Diary of the Famous Geologist and Naturalist 


By George WHARTON JAMES 


\ N THEN I was a Methodist preach- 
er, doing missionary work in 
the Nevada Mission Confer- 
ence of the church, I was stationed at 
one time at Cedarville, Modoc county, 
just on the northern border line of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. For some years I 
had planned a trip overland to the Yel- 
lowstone and at this time had nearly 
completed arrangements with Joseph Le 
Conte, John Muir, Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, C. 8. Stratton and Joaquin Miller 
to accompany me. We were to drive in 
two four-horse buckboards from north- 
ern California. But unforeseen circum- 
stances made it impossible for the four 
last named to come. Dr. Le Conte only, 
of the five, found himself at liberty, so, 
having seen in my wanderings one of 
the daintiest, most beautiful of glacial 
lakes in the Warner spur of the Sierra 
Nevada, we agreed that it would be bet- 
ter to enjoy a camp there instead of tak- 
ing the long overland journey to the 
Yellowstone alone. Accordingly, Dr. Le 
Conte and his son Joe (now a professor 
in the department of mechanical engi- 
neering, University of California), 
joined me at Reno, Nevada, and from 
thence we went to the lake, Blue lake, 
and there spent some weeks of happiest 
life together. 

Dear Dr. Joe! Who could look at 
your vivid photograph and see those 
piercing though kindly eyes looking into 
his very soul, and hold in his hands the 
personally written records of a part of 
your life in which he was privileged to 
be a sharer and not feel his heart beat 
the faster with a sincere emotion. ‘To 
have known and loved you was in itself 
an education, and to have been in clos- 
est intimacy with you—that of camp 
life—for some weeks was to have one’s 
whole nature, physical, mental, spiritual, 
aroused to a higher, quicker life. In 
those few weeks we formed a friendship 





which remained unbroken up to the hour 
of his death; a friendship that demon- 
strated his moral strength, courage and 
loyalty; that never failed and was ever 
ready to exert itself in my behalf. 

It was nearly fifteen years ago. I had 
driven down from Cedarville, over two 
hundred miles, to Reno and _ there 
awaited the coming of Dr. Le Conte and 
Joe. The quotations are from Dr. Le 
Conte’s diary, the privilege of consulting 
it for the benefit of the readers of Sun- 
sET having been granted me by Mrs. Le 
Conte: 

Arrived Reno, 8:30 P. M. Met by Mr. 
James. He took us to home of Rev. T. P. 
Bradshaw, the Methodist minister. He and 
his family were gone. James supplies his 
pulpit to-morrow. 

The following day we started north- 
ward. Our conveyance was a good buck- 
board with two strong, sturdy horses. Our 
bedding, ete., was tied on a rack behind, 
and we were ready to cook and sleep out 
of doors if necessary, which we did that 
night, for the diary says: “To bed in 
the sagebrush about ten.” 

The next day we made thirty-five 
miles to Pyramid lake, a beautiful sheet 
of water, with its high islands and sur- 
rounding scenery magnificent. 

Much interested in examining the tufa de- 
posits of different kinds, especially huge 
domes of concentric and radiated structure, 
the radii of square columns about size of 
thirty-penny nails—thinolite—deposits hang- 
ing on outside and capping basaltic rocks in 
a very characteristic manner. These old 
water levels are very distinct. 

How well I remember the many con- 
versations we had that were the outcome 
of his cursory survey of these old lake 
levels, and others that I called his atten- 
tion to further along on the journey. 
For several months I had wandered 
about a great deal all over this region of 
the prehistoric Lake Lahontan and con- 
sequently could show him the three dis- 
tinct ‘beaches or shore lines in many 
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places. Strange that at each level a dif- 
ferent kind of tufa should have been de- 
posited. 

Just before leaving old Lincoln took our 
rifle and at distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards shot and killed a pelican. It was seven 
feet from tip to tip. 

I still have the bill and pouch of that 
pelican. 

After lunch we crossed a mud lake, 
and it was a very hot ride, but we were 
compensated for the discomfort by see- 
ing two fine and distinct mirages. That 
night we stopped at Adams’ salt works. 

Took supper with Adams. Fine, energetic 
fellow. -\fter supper rode to the salt works. 
Here is a deep well of saturated brine. This 
brine is pumped up by windmill into vats 
and crystallized. The hot sun soon evaporates 
the water and pure salt remains, which needs 
no purification. 

Next morning started at seven. 

Over plains of mud lake. Picked up some 
fragments which look like infusorial earth. 
Over ridge down into Buffalo canyon. This 
is a very narrow canyon with precipitous 
cliffs of black lava. What is it? Sor-:etimes 
very irregular. Finally slaty. On fracture 
found it phonolite. Joe shot some quail. 
Lunch at Buffalo toll house. 

After lunch off again, over miles of 
narrow, very narrow canyon. Basalt and 
then tufa. Lake deposit, capped with lava. 
Then out on plain, but still what seem to be 
isolated hills of tufa lake deposit capped 
with lava are to be seen. This must be 
tertiary and probably miocene or pliocene. 
Must look in King and Russell. Joe shot 
a few doves and robins which, with the quail, 
we relish at supper at toll house or Rye 
Patch, so called on account of the abundance 
of rye grass which grows here. The house 
here is built of voleanic sandstone and tufa 
of little greater hardness than usual. 

How that “relished at supper” brings 
up that evening’s scene before me. With 
his directing mind Dr. Le Conte, as we 
had ridden along, had made all arrange- 
ments for our conduct at camp. He was 
to cook, Joe build fire, I attend to horses. 
He was an excellent camp cook. As I 
unharnessed and watered the horses I 
could hear the sizzling of the birds in 
the frying pan, and see the doctor, with 
fork in hand, turning them every now 
and then. Quick and active he would 
break a piece of stick, thrust it here or 
there, then dance about to keep his feet 
warm. The orders were: “When grub 
is cooked, come and eat. We wait for no 
one.” By and by the signal was given, 
and when Joe and I reached the camp- 
fire the doctor was giving us a lesson in 
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promptitude. He had a quail, cooked to 
a turn, on the end of a fork in one hand 
and a piece of bread and butter in the 


other, moving to and fro before the 
campfire. 
“Ah! This is delicious. No waiting 


when birds are cooked. They must be 
eaten piping hot!” 

And, indeed, they were delicious. That 
night “we slept in hay loft, it being very 
cold.” 


15th. Up early and off by seven A. M. 
Strong wind and cold. Jumped out of buck- 
board and ran and walked to get warmed. 


Observed all along evidences of tufaceous 
chemical deposits from quaternary lake 
hanging on hillsides up to several hundred 
feet. Passed over low ridge from mud lake 
valley into Surprise valley. Lunched at Cop- 
persmith’s. Wife a really fine woman and 
daughter, too, good looking and_ pleasant. 
Had music on organ and flute by ladies and 
Mr. James, who plays on several instruments 
and is really accomplished in his knowledge 
of music. 

After lunch started again and saw 
many tufa deposits clinging to rocky 
cliffs. 

Stopped a moment at a Mr. Hughes to in- 
quire about the best way to Blue lake. Met 
there a Mr. Taylor. “Why,” said he, “go 
twenty miles to Cedarville, and then seventy 
miles around by wheel when you are right 
here and only about fourteen miles by horse- 
back?” (A subsequent note says, “We found 
it twenty miles.”) It was arranged in a few 
moments. Joe and myself would stay here at 
Hughes’ and go to-morrow to McCullough’s 
milk ranch, where Taylor was working, eight 
miles, and wait there for James, who would 
come Monday with pack animals and provis- 
ions and we would go Tuesday to Blue lake. 
Mr. Hughes invited us in cordially and was 
as polite and gentlemanly as any one could 
be. A true gentleman in heart, though rough 
enough looking for any pioneer. 

Had long talk with Hughes and Taylor, 
both of whom are very intelligent, Taylor the 
better educated and greater reader, but 
Hughes the older and closer observer, es- 
pecially in geology. The earnest and simple 
intelligence of men living daily in contact 
with Nature is very pleasant to me. 

Mrs. Hughes showed us all her treasures 
of curiosities. Fooled me with a mass of salt, 
and had a good laugh. Started for milk ranch 
at nine o’clock. Arrived at two, I having 
ridden horseback, Joe and Mr. Taylor walk- 
ing. We greatly enjoyed our simple meal of 
milk and bread and ham and then felt com- 
fortable. We are here in the mountains. It 
is delightfully cool. This is a large milk 


ranch. About thirty cows milked this after- 
noon. Curious to see an intelligent man like 


Taylor milking cows. 
Here permit me to interject a few 
words about Taylor. He was the brother 
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of Mr. A. H. Taylor, one of the leaders 
of my church in Cedarville. Some time 
afterward he was converted under my 
ministry, himself entered the ministry, 
and when I last heard of him was the 
Rev. Theodore Taylor of the Nevada 
Mission Conference, doing good work for 
God and humanity. ‘To return to Dr. 
Le Conte’s diary: 

Surprise valley is seventy miles long and 
five to ten miles wide. There are three lakes 
in it—Upper, Middle and Lower lake. All 
except Upper lake dry up in summer. Are 
nearly dry now. Alkali lakes. Mountains, 
high and steep, on each side, with lava lay- 
ers lying level as seen from valley. Therefore 
I suppose the structure is as follows: 





Mountains on west side are very rugged 
and seamed by erosion, with snow lying in 
hollows among the summits. Really fine; 
quite different from level lava tables. 

How well I remember the vividness of 
the dear doctor’s lessons on dynamic 
geology, explaining the structure of this 
and kindred valleys. On the spot it had 
a force a lesson in a classroom could 
never have. Here was its outline: All 
stratified rock was originally deposited 
in inland lake or ocean. By uplift the 
bed of the lake becomes the summit of a 
high plateau or mountain range. In the 
uplift the contracting (owing to the 
cooling of the earth’s interior) of the 
earth’s surface, will produce cracks or 
fissures. These immense cracks we can 
imagine duplicating themselves, until 
the ideal structure would be somewhat as 
follows: 
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As the cooling process continues these 
cracks would widen, and the immense 


composing the earth’s crust. 
Cracks caused by earth’s contrac- 
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top-heavy masses would naturally tilt 
backwards, the one on the west tipping 
westward, and the one to the east tipping 
eastward. The ideal section would then 
be somewhat as follows: 





A—Original horizontal strata. B—Tilted 
mass on west, the strata rising from west to 
east. C—Tilted mass on east, the strata fall- 
ing from west to east. 

As the cooling process continued it is 
natural to assume that the vast wedge- 
shaped mass of strata in the center would 
force its way down and then the ideal 
section would be thus: 
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Erosion would long have been at work 
cutting off the sharp corners and by and 
by the valleys would be found as we now 
see them, the rocks on the west side 
tilted in one direction and the rocks on 
the opposite side tilted in the opposite 
direction, while excavations in the bed 
of the valley reveal that the same strat- 
um that caps the tilted strata has sunk 
to the lower level. 

This is but one of a score of lessons, 
and once taught by such a teacher they 
were never forgotten. With the priv- 
ilege of out-of-door intercourse with 
men like Dr. Le Conte one would soon 
gain an education that no ordinary uni- 
versity could supply. 

Again the diary: 

After supper selected our sleeping place out 
of doors. A beautiful place sheltered from 
the wind. Slept perfectly. 

17th, Sunday. Up at five. Breakfast six. 
Walk at seven up mountain to ridge, go on and 
down another canyon to house at eleven. It 
is all voleanie rock. Springs come up at base 
not far above valley in big springs as is usual 
in all voleanic countries. Great numbers of 
them stream down into the valley, one very 
fine right by the house. 

18th, Monday. Cool and cloudy in morning 
and threatening rain. A few _ perceptible 
drops. May want our tent. Walk in morning 
after breakfast. Back to see and help in but- 
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ter making. Then walk again to marsh and 
saw ducks. In P. M. Joe took gun and went 
with me to marsh and shot two ducks, one 
blue-winged teal and one mallard. 

19th. Tuesday. Enjoyed Joe’s ducks at 
breakfast, then took walk with Joe up moun- 
tain. Saw three deer. Joe shot at one, but 
too far. Hard scramble and came back tired. 
James came just before dinner with two pack 
horses, Bob and Belle. and a saddle horse, 
Knight, a most magnificent and very power- 
ful black. Dumped provisions at camp, staked 
out horses and enjoyed dinner. Lounged and 
read tlhe rest of the day. James conducted 
prayers at night. To bed out of doors at nine. 

20th, Wednesday. Sore from yesterday’s 
scramble. Saddle horse broke his rope and 
off James went after him. After James had 
gone found that the horse had not gone, but 
was grazing with other horses in the meadow. 
James too impetuous. Lounged and read all 
day until afternoon. James came back with 
another preacher, a Campbellite, the Rev. Mr. 
Woods. J. had gone as far as Hughes’. 
Brought with him Hughes’ shepherd dog, 
Shep, a very fine dog, sensible and faithful. 
Prayers at night and then a grand discussion 
on the problem of evil, nature of holiness, ete. 
James agreed with me, but Woods very hard 
shell. To bed and sound sleep in open air. 

To those who have read Dr. Le Conte’s 
philosophical essays and his “Evolution 
in Relation to Religious Thought,” there 
is no need to explain his beliefs. He was 
eminently a religious man; in the main 
of Presbyterian faith, but giving an in- 
terpretation of the creed of his church 
to mect his own intellectual needs. The 
orthodox present-day method of account- 
ing for the existence of evil he did not 
believe in, nor did I, and between us we 
gave poor Mr. Woods a hard tussle. 


2lst. Thursday. Started to pack with inten- 
tion of going off at 9 A. M.. McCullough to ae- 
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company us until we were safe and no danger 
of missing our way. * * Off a little after 
2 P. M. And now our troubles began. Sun 
hot and trail steep. Belle wouldn’t lead. 
Bob’s pathway was devious. I rode the pow- 
erful black charger, Knight. and led Belle. 
Knight is certainly the finest horse I ever sat 
upon. Belle lay down and wouldn’t rise again. 
Had to take off her pack and repack. * * 
After five hours’ travel we must have come 
about ten miles. It was now after seven. We 
concluded to camp here, as there were two 
sheep herders camped who said they would 
take us on our way tomorrow. 

22d, Friday. Very cold last night. Heavy 
frost this morning, but slept well. The herd- 
ers guided us into a long valley. Very long. 
Evidently north and south displacement. 
Mountains on each side. We all rode over 
this part, some on horseback and some on 
wagon. After a while their way diverged, so 
they pointed our path and left us. Then our 
troubles began afresh. Bob was determined 
to go off on a path of his own, got into a 
bog, mired and couldn’t rise. We had to un- 
pack to get him up. As soon as Bob was on 
his feet Belle’s pack came down on one side 
and had to be taken off. 


And how she did object to that pack. 
She kicked and plunged and reared and 
snorted and drew back, and Joe and I 
had an awful time with her while the 
doctor sat and enjoyed it, for we insisted 
that we could attend to her ourselves and 
didn’t wish him to weary himself. With 
that merry, quiet acquiescence, which 
saw lots of fun in store, he let us have 
our way—or rather watched us as Belle 
had her way,and he laughed and laughed 
until I was sure he would fall from 
Knight’s back. 

3ut Blue lake was only a half a mile 
away, and so we soon reached its shore. 
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A Story of the Beaumont, Texas, Oil Fields 


URING several months in the 

spring of 1900, newspapers, east 

and west, carried an advertise- 
ment seeking one Enoch Thornycroft, 
heir to the estate of Silas Thornycroft, 
deceased. The estate in question was 
fourteen acres of valuable oil land near 
Beaumont, ‘Texas. 

When A. F. Lucas encountered that 
wonderful flow of oil on January 10, 
1900, Beaumont became like a town gone 
crazy. Impoverished owners of land ad- 
joining the gusher suddenly found them- 
selves rich. Among the lucky ones was 
Silas Thornycroft, a day laborer, who 
soon realized the significance to him 
of the Lucas gusher. Within an hour 
from the flow he was offered $5,000 in 
eash for his fourteen acres, by a shrewd 
local speculator. 

Thornycroft, whose rule during life 
had been to celebrate all important 
events by taking a drink, had adjourned 
to his favorite saloon for that purpose. 
The present event being unusually im- 
portant he treated himself to a second. 
Then when it was intimated his credit 
was without limit he lavishly proceeded 
to buy drinks for himself and all comers, 
and as a result became too intoxicated 
to perfect the proposed $5,000 deal. 
Awaking next morning Thornycroft 
found the price of his land had jumped 
to $25,000. He was again at the bar 
and refused to let business interfere with 
his pleasures. The market closed the 


second day with Thornycroft’s property 
at the $200,000 mark. He was still 
drunk. Speculators tried to make him 
sober enough to talk business but in 
vain. Up to the moment of his death 
a week later he never drew a sober breath. 

Atthe death of Silas Thornycroft 
there began a search for his sole surviv- 
ing relative, his brother Enoch. Search 
about the birthplace of the brothers in 
Tennessee proved unavailing. There it 
was said Enoch had set out for Indian 
territory about thirty-five years pre- 
viously. Some said he was dead, but no 
proof of his demise was forthcoming. 
Legal forms of recording deaths were 
not prevalent in Indian territory in early 
days. 

Like other newspaper readers at the 
time I had been interested in the search 
for the missing heir but soon forgot all 
about the circumstances. In the coup- 
ling of events, seemingly without rela- 
tion to each other, Fate occasionally acts 
the part of a humorist. Such a simple 
incident as the foundering of a horse 
in Missouri mountains in 1901 had a 
bearing on that important event, the 
famous oil discovery on Texas plains in 
1900. 

In June 1901, I was one of a party 
of mineral prospectors in a remote part 
of Camden county, Missouri. The region 
is one of thickly-wooded hills, in which 
the population is small and cleared 
spaces are infrequent. People there live 
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i simple, care-free life, undisturbed by 
the hum of the world beyond. In the 
almost virgin woods, roads are little 


better than trails and distance over their 
rugged surface is better expressed by 
hours than by miles. 

One day I had journeyed for supplies 
to a railroad station at the edge of the 
county, and distant thirty-five miles 
from our camp. I had completed about 
thirty miles of the return trip when 
one of the horses attached to the cum- 
brous wagon went lame. It happened in 
one of those deep hollows behind the 
western wall of which the sun had just 
disappeared. When convinced that fur- 
ther progress was impossible it was 
with a feeling of gratitude I became 
aware of a little cabin crouched in the 
cool shadows at the foot of the hill. 
The lumbering of the wagon brought out 
a man who gave me the familiar salu- 
tation “howdy.” In the man I recog- 
nized Uncle Thorn, a railroad tie-maker, 
and one of the characters of the neigh- 
borhood. Responding with another 
“howdy” I accepted his cordial invitation 
to “’lite and come in.” It was growing 
dark and there was nothing for it but 
accept the proffered hospitality until 
morning, when with a borrowed horse I 
could complete my journey. 

The cabin was typical. It was built 
of hewn logs and stood on the only avail- 
able level spot in the hollow. It had 
a door but no windows, ventilation be- 
ing provided by the unfilled chinks be- 
tween the logs. The chimney was faulty 
so that the door and even the chinks 
sent out blue spirals of smoke. 

After a supper of fried bacon and 
corn pone prepared by my host we sat 
outside the door smoking pipes of home- 
grown tobacco. 

Over his pipe Uncle Thorn waxed 
garrulous. He talked of ties and tie- 
making and pointed to himself as a de- 
plorable example of the tie-maker’s craft. 

“Bein? as you ast how long I ben 
hustlin’ ties, I would say sence ties wor 
put outen this yere neck o’ the woods,” 
said the ancient tie-maker. 

“T kem outen Ten’see clost onto thirty- 
five year agone, an’ homesteaded a patch 
down yander.” 

Down, up, out, in or over yander, in 
the vernacular means some place in a 
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direction not indicated by a gesture. It 
might be hundreds of miles or it might 
be only a few paces away. 

“T hed as thrifty a team o’ mewls as 
ever wor hitched,” the old man contin- 
ued, “an’ some tools an’ hangs, an’ when 
the land wor new growed a sight o° fine 
con. Where’s them tricks, now, says 
you, an’ I says they’re done gone with 
last year’s crab grass, as the range cattle 
et up. Show me a man that’s sot on tie- 
makin’ an’ [’ll show you a man as is 
slidderin’ down the mount’in. 'Tie-mak- 
in’s a deludin’ mockery an’ a snake, as 
the preacher says. ‘Ties 1s like licker an’ 
hard to be guv up, an’ ef yo’ are sot on 
’em I wud say, never heft a broadax or 
yo’ll shore see pore days!” 

As the old man gabbled on, my mind 
became filled with conjecture. Uncle 
Thorn from Tennessee easily suggested 
Enoch Thornycroft from the same 
place. 

“Say, Uncle,” I asked abruptly, “what 
became of your brother Silas ?” 

The old man slowly removed his cob 
pipe and looked at me in amazement. 

“Eh! Silas? Did yo’ know Silas?” 
Then like one in a reverie he murmured: 
“Pore Silas! Its fifty year agone sence 
I seed him. Dead mebby. Silas hed 
no jedgment and died pore, like as 
not. 

There was no doubt in my mind now. 
“In the name of airships and wireless 
telegraphy how could such a thing have 
happened?” I gasped, as the old man 
looked wonderingly at my excitement. 

“Why, Enoch Thornycroft,” I shouted, 
“the whole world has been seeking you 
for more than a year.” 

He listened calmly enough while I 
told him the story of his brother’s for- 
tune. When I had concluded he shook 
his head for fully half a minute while 
a look of pride crept over his face. Then 
he soliloquized : 

“Pore Silas. I’m proud to think yo’ 
hed lots o’ jedgment arter all.” 

Fate shapes its ends in an inscrutable 
way. If my return to camp had not 
been prevented on that eventful June 
day the privilege of acting the part of 
a good fairy would not have been mine, 
and in all probability Enoch Thornycroft 
would still be living his life of poverty 
and seclusion in the Missouri hills. 
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Cecil Rhodes —The Man 


By Avrian HorMeyr 


Few men knew Cecil Rhodes more intimately than did Dr. Adrian Hofmeyr, 
for a time confidential secretary to the great man of South Africa. Dr. Hofmeyr 
here gives a few personal reminiscences, impressions and anecdotes, never before 


made public: 


KNEW Mr. Rhodes from the begin- 

ning of his political career in South 

Africa, but more intimately since 
1889 when he undertook the development 
of the great Northern Hinterland otf 
South Africa. Since then I learned to 
know him especially as the man, the 
friend. I had the opportunity of being 
near him in some of the most trying 
moments of his life and was led un- 
stintedly to admire the wonderful cour- 
age that enabled 
him to overcome 
difficulties before 
which any ordinary 
individual would 
have gone down. It 
is of such incidents 
in his life, incidents 
that have more par- 
ticular bearing on 
him as an individ- 
ual, that I wish to 
write. Hitherto the 
numerous newspa- 
per articles that 
have appeared on 
the subject, “Cecil 
Rhodes,” referred 
more particularly to 
himas politician and 
financier. To me 
the man, the indi- 
vidual was exceedingly more attractive 
even than the powerful politician and the 
brilliant financier. 

* & % 

It did one good to look at Cecil Rhodes. 
He was tall and strong in stature. His 
face was a handsome and characterful 
one. His eyes, that could glow like coals 
of fire when aroused, in repose were ex- 
ceedingly kind and gentle. His smile, 
developing two charming dimples in his 
cheeks, was ineffably attractive and reas- 
suring. His voice, always subdued and 
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musical, often, when speaking in public, 
broke into a queer falsetto, for a few 
sentences, and then again resumed its 
normal tone. He was never aggressive 
in speech or demeanor, always courteous 
andevenapologetic. He often gave me the 
impression that he felt he was intruding 
upon his listener’s time and patience by 
inflicting upon him a statement of his 
own ideas and plans. And yet there was 
no listener, who was not proud of such an 
infliction, and who 
would not gladly 
have listened to the 
man by the hour. 
He was no orator in 
the strict sense of 
the term ; he had no 
particular delivery 
—nothing where- 
with to attract an 
audience, except the 
unconscious charm 
of his personality, 
and the natural, viv- 
id, striking flow of 
words and phrases, 
that rushed from his 
lips. He always had 
something to say, 
and he knew how to 
say it, and said it. 
Whether he spoke 
in parliament or at a director’s meeting 
or at a political meeting or at a social 
gathering, every one knew he was going 
to say something important and interest- 
ing, and generally something new. Asa 
public speaker he understood the secret 
of adapting himself to the class of au- 
dience he was addressing. He never 
used more words than necessary, and 
loved to clothe his thoughts in the sim- 
plest terms. Above all he knew, what 
many public speakers do not know— 
when to stop. I do not think any 
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audience he ever addressed was ever 
tired out, or ever wished him to 
stop, when he did stop. To listen 


to him was to be carried away by him. 
His personal magnetism was exceedingly 
great, and when he reasoned with his 
listeners, putting his arguments in logi- 
cal form, as he loved to do,—and when 
in summing up he took the listener into 
his confidence, and with his winning 
smile asked him if he did not agree 
with him,—then even the most stubborn, 
however unwillingly, had to say yes. 
* % 

And notwithstanding all this Rhodes 
was not a man who loved thrusting his 
opinions down other peoples’ throats. 
A favorite expression of his was “I 





want to be fair.” And thus it often 
happened that in arguing with his 


friends he took the side of the opposition, 
asking them to combat his views, so 
that he might find out what the oppo- 
sition really believed and how they ar- 
gued, in order that he might be fair 
in judging them. The following in- 
stance will illustrate this characteristic. 
Two of his colleagues once left his min- 
istry, changing all at once from effusive 
admirers, into vituperative haters. One 
of these men was Mr. Merriman, a well 
known Cape politician. Every one was 
astonished at his change of front and 
behavior, because he was always looked 
upon as a cultured gentleman. This 
Mr. Merriman one day in the Cape par- 
liament had been particularly abusive 
of Mr. Rhodes, and vulgar in his attacks 
upon him. That night at dinner, in Mr. 
Rhodes’ house, a large party of intimate 
friends indignantly resented what Merri- 
man had said and insinuated. Bitter 
words and threats were uttered by them, 
till Mr. Rhodes stopped the flow of talk 
by quietly remarking: 

“No, gentlemen, you don’t understand 
the man. He’s not a bad sort, you 
know. It is not really hatred of me, 
that causes him to act like this. No, 
gentlemen, Merriman is a disappointed 
man. You see, I am successful and 
others have succeeded, whilst he has 
never yet succeeded in anything he un- 
dertook. And now he is embittered and 
soured, and I can honestly pity him.” 

Nobody said a word again about Mer- 
riman after this, but only marveled at 
Rhodes’ generous way of looking at men 
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and matters. Later on came the Jame- 
son raid, and Merriman waxed more 
bitter and vituperative. Then came the 
war, and Merriman surpassed himself, 
charging capitalists in general and 
Rhodes in particular with being the cause 
thereof. Aye, the venom the man poured 
out on Cecil Rhodes and every one of 
his friends! And still Mr. Rhodes’ gen- 
tle criticism always was: “I pity him, 
he’s a disappointed man!” Yes, many 
is the time I have heard Mr. Rhodes say 
similar things about other opponents and 
enemies. He was a man who made large 
allowances and generous excuses. 
+ % 

In his own home Rhodes was always 
an extremely thoughtful and kind host. 
Living very simply himself, caring 
very little for the dainties and luxuries 
of life, he yet provided magnificent board 
and feast for his guests. He kept prac- 
tically open house. When at home he 
would invite his friends to stay with 
him till every spare room was occupied. 
To his seaside cottages he wou!d send his 
friends who had been at work for him 
in the far north, and needed rest, to 
stay and enjoy a thorough change. To 
his servants he was kind, and always 
most thoughtful of their comfort. I 
have known him to set forth on a rainy 
evening, before dinner, to visit a servant 
who had met with an accident during 
the day, though he lived in a cottage 
some hundreds of yards away from the 
main building. He loved animals in 
general but particularly his horses, and 
among the latter, especially his beau- 
tiful white Arab steed. 

To be honored with an invitation to 
Rhodes’ house was a rare treat. One 
could spend days with him, and yet 
would never hear him speak about any- 
thing trivial, or mean, or foolish. He 
really was a man who “thought in con- 
tinents,” and he accordingly spoke about 
ereat things. He was a dreamer, and 
loved to sit in his library, with some 
work of history open before him, whilst 
his big lustrous eyes stared out, far 
away into the great beyond. He could 


sit thus by the hour sometimes, dream- 
ing, building castles, thinking out great 
plans,—and the objective always was 
the glory of his country and his flag! 
He would then get up and stand before 
the large map of Africa, talking to 
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whoever cared to listen to him, about 
his plans, and about what he thought 
ought to be and ought not to be. I 
have seen men stand around him, whilst 
thus he discoursed, struck dumb, and 
often looking at one another as if to say 
“Ts he all right?’—and then Rhodes 
would suddenly turn round on them and 
ask if they saw any practical difficulty 
in the way of the fulfilment of his ideas. 
And if somebody had an objection to 
bring forth, he was in his element, and 
sitting down would invite discussion, 
all the time holding his listeners spell- 
bound by a further enunciation of his 
ideas. 

“All this is grand,” Mr. Rhodes, “but 
what will become of it all if you were 
unfortunately to be taken away?” said 
one of his listeners one day. 

“Aye, yes; that’s it,” we all chimed 
in. “That’s it, Mr. Rhodes; what will 
become of all your grand projects when 
the brain and band are no longer there ?” 

For a moment Cecil Rhodes was silent, 
then he said, in a voice vibrant with 
deep emotion, “My friends, Rhodes is 
not necessary; no particular man is 
necessary; God can finish His own work 
in His own way.” 


+ et 


Another great charm of Mr. Rhodes’ 
character as an individual was his unos- 
tentatious generosity. After he became 
a wealthy man, he dealt out gifts with 
a generous hand, but always so quietly 
and mostly so anonymously, that few 
people really knew when he gave, and 
how much he gave. Intimate friends 
only knew, and even they found out 
all mostly long after the deed was done. 
He hated to be thanked for anything 
he did in public, and hated any news- 
paper reference to good deeds of his. 
The word “Rhodes” will not be found 
emblazoned on any of his charities. 
Many a time subscription lists showed 
the names of big companies he was con- 
nected with, followed by big sums. And 
everybody praised the generosity of these 
companies. ‘The generosity was Cecil 
Rhodes, the company his “nom de 
plume.” The result is that today the 
visitor to Cape Town or Kimberley or 
Bulawayo, as he walks the streets, will 
ask the residents about the statues, and 
the hospitals and the schools, and the 


parks and the show yards, ete. And 
he will meet with but one answer— 
“Don’t you know? This is what Cecil 
Rhodes gave, or helped us buy, or left 
for us in his will.” 


Many is the young man that Mr. 
Rhodes helped in the prosecution of his 
studies, when he learned that the student 
was too poor to stay at the university 
any longer; and many is the young 
man he provided with funds to proceed 
to Europe, there to prosecute his studies. 
And always the condition was “No man 
must know who helps you.” Yes, so 
liberally did he always contribute that, 
notwithstanding his princely income, 
his bank account was over-drawn more 
than once. On himself he spent very 
little indeed. Display and ostentation 
he hated. He never wore a ring on his 
fingers, or a watch in his pocket, not 
even a diamond stud in his shirt front. 
On himself therefore he spent very little 
of his vast wealth. It was all for others. 
His magnificent estate, Groote Schuur, 
was always open to the public during 
his life time. The whole place consist- 
ing of several thousand acres, was fenced 
in by a wire-fencing, provided with a 
large number of gates, so as to make it 
accessible from every side. Within this 
enclosure were to be seen rare plants, 
beautiful flowers, wild animals in cages, 
large game, birds of glorious and beau- 
tiful plumage, ete. And to all this the 
public had free access at any time. And 
if anybody stole a golden pheasant or 
irritated the mighty lions, Rhodes, in- 
stead of shutting out the public in con- 
sequence, would say, “Well, we will have 
to make larger cages, so as to prevent 
any one from doing mischief.” Even 
his beautiful house, full of works of 
art and objects of intense interest, was 
always open to inspection, whether he 
was at home or not. 

a 

The history, by the way, of his home 
Groote Schuur, is an interesting one. It 
was built about two hundred years ago 
by one of the ancestors of the Hofmeyr 
family. The words Groote Schuur mean 
the “large granary.” It was built by 
J. H. Hofmeyr, who was the grain super- 
interndent of the old Dutch East India 
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Company. His business was to supervise 
the importation and storing of the grain 
imported to Cape Town, and kept there 
for the use of the inhabitants not only, 
but also of vessels passing by on the 
way, to and from Holland and Java. 
He built the large store rooms and slave 
quarters on the estate, as also the beauti- 
ful Dutch homestead, Groote Schuur. 
During the years that followed the gov- 
ernment sold the estate, and the new 
owners modernized the property, till it 
fell into the hands of Mr. Rhodes. He 
at once tore down all of the modern 
improvements and additions, and re- 
stored the house to its exact original 
condition, laving out again even the 
original gardens and flower beds. It 
was during these alterations that on 
the wall of one of the buildings was 
discovered a stone tablet, dedicated to 
the memory of the builder, Mr. Hof- 
meyr, who died in 1776. 
+ & 

Mr. Rhodes was intensely proud of 
this home and surrounding estate. He 
loved to talk about it; he loved 
to ride over it; he loved to see 
his friends enjoy its scenic and home 
comforts with him. When it was 
partially burned down every one knew 
that it would effect him deeply; and 
yet the behavior of the man when the 
news reached him was characteristic. 
He was at the time far away in the 
north, at Fort Salisbury,—and just then 
every one in South Africa was wondering 
whether the ‘Transvaal government 
would shoot Dr. Jameson or give him 
up to the British government for trial. 
Mr. Rhodes was naturally greatly excited 
and troubled over Jameson’s fate. And 
then it happened that his private secre- 
tary received the telegraphic news of the 
burning of Groote Schuur. He went 
up to Mr. Rhodes, and said: 

“T have bad news for you, sir. 

“What is it?” asked he. 

“It is bad, sir, and you mustn’t take 
it to heart too greatly,” was the reply. 

“Well, tell me,” said Rhodes, “tell me 
what it is?” 

“Well, sir, I am awfully sorry to tell 
you, but the fact is, I received a telegram 
this morning to say, that Groote Schuur 
was burned down last night!” 

“Thank God,” said Mr. Rhodes, “I 
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thought you were going to tell me that 
Jameson had been shot.” 

Thus could Rhodes forget himself 
and his private interests in his thought- 
fulness of others and love for his friends. 
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Another characteristic of Mr. Rhodes 
was his love for the antique, and espe- 
cially was this love manifested in the 
selection of his furniture. That beau- 
tiful house of his, Groote Schuur, was 
furnished all through with furniture 
belonging to the age it was built in. 
Mr. Rhodes employed one man _ just 
for the purpose of scouring the country 
up and down collecting tables, chairs, 
hedsteads, ete., belonging to the Dutch- 
Huguenot times. And what he could 
not find in South Africa, his agent ob- 
tained for him in Holland. The result 
was that Groote Schuur was an exact 
replica of an old Dutch mansion of two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Especially 
interesting was his suite of dining-room 
chairs,—wondrously carved, high-backed, 
comfortable seats. The only chairs, 
comparable to these, I have found outside 
of South Africa, are the dining-room 
chairs at the Crossways at Burlingame, 
California. These struck me so forcibly 
when first I saw them, that I immedi- 
ately said to my courteous hostess, 
“Where did you get these old Dutch 
chairs?” When told they were local 
make, I could not but heartily admire 
them. 


~ % % 


Another interesting feature in Mr. 
Rhodes’ great house was an old-fashion- 
ed Dutch front door, beautifully carved 
in teak-wood. This door belonged to a 
house on a farmstead near Cape Town, 
where nobody seemed to understand in 
the least its value or its beauty. Mr. 
Rhodes saw the door one day, fell in 
love with it, and offered the amazed pro- 
prietor $2,500. 

The man said, “What, $2,500 for this 
old door? I would be ashamed to take 
a new one for it. But if you must have 
it, get me a new door and take this one.” 
Needless to say Mr. Rhodes explained 
to him the value of the article, paid him 
the proposed sum, and in addition sent 
him a beautifully finished new-fashioned 
door. Of course the good farmer will 
hand down to generations to come the 
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story of the old door and the fabulous 
sum Cecil Rhodes paid for it. 
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sut this is not the whole story of the 
door. When Groote Schuur was partial- 
ly destroyed by fire in 1896, this beauti- 
ful door was one of the victims of the 
flames. Kind friends at the time of the 
fire tried to save as much of the furni- 
ture as possible, and among others suc- 
ceeded in rescuing a splendid billiard 
table in the library. On his return Mr. 
Rhodes was informed by one of these 
friends of what had been done. 

“You see,” said the friend, “we had 
to choose between the billiard room and 
your big front door, as the fire was 
seizing on both apartments almost at 
the same time. Knowing how valuable 
your billiard table was, we saved it, and 
then found your front door already in 
ashes.” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow,” said 
Mr. Rhodes, “but don’t you see, I can 
buy any amount of billiard tables, but 
never again a front door like that?” 

And then it dawned upon the rescuers 
that with the best of intentions in the 
world they were the cause of loss to 
Mr. Rhodes rather than gain. The door 
had been carefully photographed, and to 
replace it as far as possible, Mr. Rhodes 
sent to Java for teak-wood, and had 
another one made as nearly similar as 
possible to the original, and this is to- 
day still to be seen at Groote Schuur. 

* * % 

Mr. Rhodes had great reverence not 
only for what was old, but also for 
what is generally held sacred. He al- 
ways showed the greatest regard and 
respect for clergymen, missionaries, 
churches, and religious institutions of 
whatever denomination. An _ incident 
will illustrate this characteristic. There 
was a large party at dinner one night. 
Mr. Rhodes sat at the head of the table 
and at his left was a newspaper lady. 
A subject brought up for discussion 
prompted this lady to say, in a very 
flippant way: 

“Oh, Mr. Rhodes, of course we don’t 
believe these old-fashioned stories any 
more. The Bible, the Church, and Chris- 
tianity—well these are all played out.” 

And in this strain the lady went on 
speaking, monopolizing the conversation. 
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Nobody could get in a word edgeways, 
and judging from the apparent appre- 
ciation, the good woman thought she 
had the table with her in her remarks. 

Mr. Rhodes said never a word, but 
quietly went on eating. After a while, 
however, he lifted his head as he was 
accustomed to do when he intended to 
say something, and the voluble talker 
exercised self-control enough to main- 
tain silence for a minute. Every one 
pricked up his ears wondering what 
Rhodes would say to all this tirade 
against Christianity. Some of us knew 
his views, and others were wondering 
to hear what they were. In his calm, 
gentle, quiet voice, with his eves looking 
far away into space, Cecil Rhodes said: 


“T am not ashamed to say that I 
believe in God and his word. And I 
love that old Psalmist who somewhere 


said, ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.’ Friends, let us change 
the subject.” 

Needless to say the lady was sorry 
she ever spoke, and every one at the table 
could not but admire and love the man 
who thus boldly avowed his own faith. 
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Such was Cecil Rhodes as man. What 
a pity it is that his life was cut off in 
its very prime. In March 1902, he died, 
not yet forty-nine years of age. And 
what did he not accomplish in that short 
life! It seems to me as if the man must 
have known that his life would not be 
a long one. He was a man who gave 
up absolutely no time to the pursuit of 
pleasure. His one relaxation was getting 
up at six o’clock in the morning for a 
long ride on horseback. And then it was 
work, work, work, for the rest of the 
day,—work for others, work for his 
country and his flag. 

Cecil Rhodes has left his mark on 
the British financial and political world, 
especially of South Africa. But I be- 
lieve when all his financial and political 
achievements are forgotten, Cecil Rhodes, 
the true friend, the generous heart, the 
kindly nature, the bright mind, the man 
will still be remembered, and that mem- 
ory will be a beloved one. He sleeps 
today his last sleep, far in the north, 
near Bulawayo, on the Matoppo moun- 
tains. But his works still live, and 
their voice still speaks to us! 














The Return 


By CHARLES K. FIELD 


A stony street, a line of roofs, 

Smoke and whistles and wheels and hoofs, 
The tyranny of walls and floors 
After three months out of doors! 


The stale, upholstered world again, 
With mockery of solid pane 
And petty fresco for the view 
Of warm, illimitable blue; 


A gutterful of winter rain 

To sing the little creek’s refrain; 
And restless crowds,—to lose for these 
The calm companionship of trees! 


O city roof-tree, dearly bought, 

Grant the unwelcome shelter sought 
‘Til my dear world, refreshed with rain, 
Shall call me out of doors again! 
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‘The Course of Empire’ 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


Results of the Trans-Mississippi Congress at 
Seattle 

H. D. Loveland of San Francisco attended 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
at Seattle, during August, as a delegate from 
California, under commission from the Gov- 
ernor, and also as a representative of the 
Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association of 
California and of the Merchants’ Association 
of San Francisco. Mr. Loveland makes the 
recommendation that hereafter, in order to 
better meet the opportunities presented by 
the sessions of the Trans-Mississippi Con- 
gress, delegates named by the Governor and 
those selected by the various commercial 
organizations should be appointed at least 
sixty or ninety days before the meeting of 
the congress, and that the delegates from 
California, after thoroughly informing them- 
selves as to the needs of their varicus local- 
ities, should meet and discuss thoroughly 
and acquaint themselves with such matters 
proper to be brought before the congress 
bearing upon the interests of the whole state. 
He says: 

“The work of the Trans-Mississippi Com- 
mercial Congress, its aims, its hopes and 
its possibilities, while known and respected 
by some, who by attendance at the meetings 
of the congress, or by careful and pains- 
taking reading and study of its deliberations. 
have become familiar with its work, are still 
but little understood or appreciated by the 
people generally living in what is known 
as the Trans-Mississippi section. 

“For fourteen years this congress has held 
an annual session to consider matters of 
interest to the states and territories lying 
west of the Mississippi river. Delegates from 
these states and territories have made known 
the necessities of their various localities, 
and at the same time have become familiar 
with the wants of other sections. Sentiment 
has been created, stimulated and crystallized ; 
legislators, state and national, have become 
imbued with these sentiments, and educated 
and prepared to more ably represent not 
only their own constituencies but to work 
and vote intelligently in matters relating to 
other sections of the great Trans-Mississippi 
region. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
gress in this manner has and can be made 
to have still greater political influence, it 
is entirely non-political in character, and 
any attempt to introduce matters of special 
political significance into its deliberations, 
or any attempt upon the part of delegates 


to advance their personal political aspirations 
is effectually discouraged. 

“The fourteenth annual session, held at 
Seattle, was one of unusual interest. The 
attendance was large, every state and terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi being represented 
by from one to twenty delegates, the average 
being about eight or ten for each. Texas, 
Louisiana and Utah especially sent large dele- 
gations. California was represented by four- 
teen delegates selected from different parts 
of the state and their influence was felt 
in the convention. Men of national impor- 
tance were in attendance and addressed the 
congress. John Barrett, Commissioner Gen- 
eral to the Orient for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, and recently appointed Minister 
to the Argentine Republic, delivered an able 
address in the interest of the coming Expo- 
sition at St. Louis, and incidentally spoke 
in behalf of the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
to be held in Portland, Oregon, in 1905. 
Shortly before coming to the congress, Mr. 
Barrett visited President Roosevelt and 
received the President’s assurance that due 
consideration would be given to the recom- 
mendations of the congress. 

““Able and thoughtful addresses were deliv- 
ered upon such subjects as irrigation, im- 
provements of rivers and harbors, forestry, 
foreign immigration, sugar beet culture, 
ship canals, ete., ete. Resolutions were intro- 
duced, discussed and adopted and the Na- 
tional Congress was memorialized upon these 
subjects. The chairman of the congress, 
Judge Gresham of Galveston, Texas, remark- 
ed: ‘We of the South are learning the 
needs of California and the Great Northwest 
at this congress, and in return we are telling 
you what Texas wants in the way of harbor 
improvements at Galveston and at the mouth 
of the Brazos.’ 

“And thus it is that the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress makes for the general 
good of that vast empire lying west of 
the Mississippi, educating the people as to 
the needs of the different sections and estab- 
lishing the principle of quid pro quo in assist- 
ing each other to compass their necessities.” 


National Irrigation Congress 


At the Eleventh National Irrigation Con- 
gress held at Ogden, Utah, September 15th- 
18th, inclusive, a large number of attractive 
exhibits were made by the various Western 
states known as the semi-arid states. Friend- 
ly rivalry was shown in competing for the 
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four special grand prizes. consisting of solid 
silver loving cups, each of these valued 
at $500. The donors were as follows: Sen- 
ator W. A. Clark, of Montana, cup given for 
the best general collection of fresh fruits; 
President H. C. Havemeyer, of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, for the best sugar 


beet exhibit; the Pabst Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, for the best barley exhibit; An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Company, St. Louis, 


for the best exhibit of hops. 


Observatory on Mt. Whitney 

A letter has been received at Tulare from 
George E. Hale of Chicago, secretary of the 
Commission on Observatories, stating that 
a Carnegie observatory will be built on the 
summit of Mt. Whitney, the highest point 
in the United States. The building will be 
103x30 feet with a porch running around 
it, and will be constructed largely of granite. 
The equipment will be of the very latest type. 


California’s Greatest Mare 


trotter 1s here, and it is 
The dream of the horse- 


The two-minute 
a California mare. 


men has been realized and now there is a 
new dream—a dream that. if realized, will 
bring the record down still further. Lou 


Dillon, a Santa Rosa mare, born and raised 
on the Santa Rosa stock farm, conducted by 
Ira Pierce of San Francisco, trotted the mile 
in two minutes flat at Boston on August 
24th, finishing the last quarter in the 
marvelous time of twenty-nine seconds. 
Thus the statement, so often reiterated by 
the veteran turfman, Joseph Cairn Simpson, 
in his series of articles on the California 
horse in SUNSET MAGAzINng, that California 
is the natural breeding ground of the world 
for fast horses. receives fresh significance. 
Lou Dillon, the new queen of trotters, is 
five years of age and a rich chestnut in 
color. She is by Sidney Dillon out of Lou 
Moulton, she by Milton Medium by Happy 
Medium out of Old Princess. She is small, 
weighing 904 pounds, standing scant 15.1. 


Removing Alkali from Soil 


Professor W. H. Heilman of the Department 
of Agriculture recently announced that he 
has found a method by which alkali can be 
removed from soil. For ten months past 
he has been conducting experiments on the 
worst alkali land in Utah, and although the 
results of his work have not been given out 
officially as yet, he admits that his tests have 
proven successful. It is possible that, 
through Professor Heilman’s investigations, 
millions of acres of land. now barren and 
unfruitful, may be reclaimed and become 
productive. 





The First Government Canal 


A contract has just been completed be- 
tween the United States government and 
C. A. Warren and Company of San Fran- 
ciseo to construct an irrigation canal in 
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Nevada. thirty-two miles long, at a cost of 
$996,787. This is the first of the canals to 
be constructed under the act passed by the 
last congress for the reclamation of 
arid lands. This canal will convey the water 
from the Truckee river at a point about 
thirty miles east of Reno to the Carson 
sink, a desert region. sixty miles in diameter. 
It is estimated that this canal will furnish 
sufficient water to irrigate 300.000 acres of 
land. The plan of the federal authorities 
is to have settlers take up this land on 
homestead claims of 80 or 160 acres each. 
The canal to furnish all the water desired 
at the rate of $2 an acre annually. In the 
opinion of authorities. this territory should 
support a population of a quarter of a mil- 
lion people. Seventeen hundred men are 
to be emploved and a large number of teams. 
Thus is the government gradually assuming 
not only the duties which in former times 
devolved upon the church, such as the adjust- 
ment of private differences, but also those of 
the individual—the paternal one of the feu- 
dal lords, the holders of the land. 


Capers and Copra 


A letter received by the Promotion Com- 
mittee last month points out the opening 
for the growth and preservation of French 
capers in California. Capers, as gormands 
know, are the pickled buds of a plant grown 
at present in France alone. 

This letter reealls certain small industries 
for which California is peculiarly adapted, 
but which have never been tried out here. 
No one of them could ever become a leading 
industry like fruit-growing or gold-mining, 
but each would add a comfortable sum to the 
state’s annual trade. 

For example, there is the manufacture of 
fine toilet soaps from the copra produced by 
our neighbors of the South Seas. Copra—a 
name familiar to all readers of Stevenson— 
is the dried meat of the cocoanut. It is used 
principally to furnish the oil base for the 
high-grade French toilet soaps. A little of 
the South Sea output goes to the Atlantic 


coast of the United States; but’ the 
greater part goes from the Samoan 
and Tahitian Islands all the way to 
Marseilles, via Suez. The distance from 


Samoa to San Francisco is less than half the 
distance from Samoa to Marseilles. More- 


ever, distance for distance, the passage is 
easier. Further, there are no expensive canal 
tolls. Toilet soap manufacture and perfume 


making go together; and before this industry 
could be placed squarely on its own feet Cali- 
fornians would have to begin turning their 
flowers into perfume; but, as has been often 
shown, the chances for that industry are’ good. 

Then there is the manufacture of fine 
linens from native-grown flax. No less an 
authority than Collis P. Huntington said 
once: “If I were a young Californian about 


to enter business, I would begin the manu- 
facture of linen from flax grown at home.” 
The flax is already growing in Solano, Te- 
hama and other counties, but it is threshed 
for seed and its fibers practically thrown 
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away. On these farms it has been proved 
that the stalks grow very long in this climate, 
and the longer the fiber the better it is for 
linen. 

With fuel oil and electric power at hand, 
there is no reason apparent why any of these 
industries could not be made a success. A 
few years ago, the culls from the California 
orange crop were sent to Scotland, there to 
be made into orange marmalade. Then much 
of our marmalade supply came all the way 
back to be sold here. But we began the 
manufacture of domestic marmalade a few 
years ago, and it is slowly crowding the 
imported article out of our markets. This is 
mentioned as an example. 


Newspaper Artists’ Exhibition 

Many creditable pictures have been pro- 
duced by the artists of San Francisco who 
are devoting their energies particularly to 
the work of illustration of newspapers and 
magazines that have never been published. 
For the coming Newspaper Artists’ Exhibi- 
tion special efforts will be put forth. Many 
reasons combine to make it certain that in all 
particulars the forthcoming show will be the 
best of its -kind ever held in this city. The 
mechanical feature entering into the repro- 
duction of pictures will also be exhibited. The 
date for the opening has not yet been fixed 
but will be announced later. 


A New Comic Opera 
Emile Bruguiere of San Francisco has 
written a comie opera which will be in the 
repertoire of “The Bostonians” this season. 


“Koski” is the name of the opera. Mr. 
Bruguiere has already established himself 
as a song writer, but critics claim that 
Koski will give him place with the best 


composers of light opera. 


Fra Elbertus at Riverside 


Elbert Hubbard, editor of The Philistine, 
and high priest of the Roycrofters of East 
Aurora, New York, toured California recently 
and has been talking of his adventures ever 
since. Here’s what he says recently concern- 
ing the New Glenwood hotel at Riverside: 

“Well, well, well! We have traveled about 
eight thousand miles on this trip, but we 
never saw a hotel to equal this. It is built 
on the plan of the old mission monastery 
of hospice. There were a line of these mis- 
sions, a hundred years ago. skirting the 
coast from San Diego to San Francisco, just 
a day’s journey apart. These missions were 
a refuge and a home for the worn traveler— 
he could stay as long as he wished and pay 
what he could afford and when he went 
away he took with him the blessing of these 
men of God. 

“And if they served mankind and made 
the world better, were they not truly men 
of God? I think so, and any man who does 
the same now, is too. This hotel is built 
and furnished after the general style of 
the mission. Its mission is to serve mankind 
and benefit humanity. And surely if one 
of those good old monks could drop in here 
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he would think he was in Paradise. The 
place is really most luxurious, yet the luxury 
is so subdued and unobtrusive that you do 
not notice it—it ministers to your every want. 

When we were shown to these rooms there 
was that great half bushel basket of roses 
—the morning dew still on them—upon the 
dresser, and baskets of fruit—oranges, ba- 
nanas, peaches and plums—on the table. <A 
pitcher of ice water is at hand, and in the 
funny little corner cupboard are sugar and 
lemons galore. And if we run short of 
lemons why, we can just lean out of the 
casement and pick a few from that tree 
where the mocking bird warbles us welcome. 
No servants seem to be in sight—they move 
in soft-slippered feet—and everywhere we 
find this same quiet courtesy and good cheer 
and loving attention. What is beautiful 
is right. One man’s spirit seems to run 
through the place—that man is Frank A. 
Miller, Royal Roycrofter, fit successor to the 
men of God who looked after the mission 
that once stood on this same spot. Only 
Frank had Mrs. Frank to help him! And 
isn’t every man who does things in a masterly 
way backed up by a good woman? Yes. 
and that is why Frank surpasses any mortal 
monk who ever wore a cowl and chimed 
matin bells. Well, well, it is good to be here. 


What a beautiful world it is! 


San Francisco’s Future 


San Francisco is growing rapidly. Real 
. 5 . 5 «3° 
estate prices are ascending steadily. Sky- 


scraping steel structures are rising on every 
hand. Its proud citizens are sure that here 
is to be another New York. But united and 
aggressive enterprise among its citizens is 
essential. In an editorial September 6, the 
Examiner, W. R. Hearst’s western newspaper, 
Says: 

“Cities are like men. They have their 
opportunities, and prosper or decline as they 
take advantage of them or neglect them. 
They get wealth by enterprise and industry 
and foresight, by judicious investment, by 
the effort to attract and please customers. 

“The people of San Francisco have before 
them as magnificent an opportunity as was 
ever presented to a city. A new pulse of life 
is thrilling in the consciousness of the na- 
tion. New policies have come into being. 
New lines of trade are opening. The annex- 
ation of the Philippines has brought the 
promise of a rich commerce. The awaken- 
ing of China means an enormous growth of 
trade and industry. A population as great 
as that of all Europe is coming out of the 
twelfth century into the light of modern 
times. The machinery of modern production 
is being introduced into the ancient empire; 
modern wants are being roused among her 
people. Japan has taken her place as a 
modern power of the first class, and is 
rapidly rising to the commercial importance 
of a western nation. Men see dimly the 
truth of the prophecy that the shores of 
the Pacific are to witness the greatest future 
developments of commerce and civilization. 

“With the coming development of com- 
merce great cities must grow up about this 
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ocean, surpassing those that have been built 
by the commerce of the Atlantic. Where 
these great cities shall be, depends in part 
on natural advantages; in part on the enter- 
prise of man. The greatest natural wealth 
is useless without intelligent labor. The 
greatest natural advantages are worthless 
without men who can make them serve the 
purposes of mankind. 

“Whether San Francisco shall reap the 
profits of the future depends on the energy 
and enterprise of her people. Commercial 
San Francisco has waked up to a realization 
of the fact that energy must be put forth 
to accomplish results. The business men 
of the city have united their efforts to push 
the trade of the city in every direction. 
Within the past four or five years there has 
been a rapid growth in all lines of the city’s 
commerce. More trains are loaded with San 
Francisco’s goods. More steamships and 
steamships of far greater tonnage sail loaded 
from this port. Fine buildings have gone 
up, transforming the appearance of the city. 
Population has been attracted, and thousands 
of houses have been built to accommodate 
the newcomers. All evidences go to prove 
that San Francisco is well started on the 
way to become one of the largest and wealth- 
iest cities of the world. 

“But this forward movement cannot be 
carried on altogether by the private citizens. 
If San Francisco is to take her place among 
the great cities of the world, she must show 
the same enterprise and foresight in seizing 
opportunities that she expects of her citi- 
zens. To handle trade economically and ex- 
peditiously the city must have good streets, 
abundance of wharf room, docks equipped 
with labor-saving machinery, facilities for 


bringing car and ship together. She must 
have schools and hospitals and parks to 
attract and keep the best population. There 


must be good sanitation, that the people of 
the city may keep their health and vigor. 
There must in short be a progressive munici- 
pal policy to aid and inspire the energies 
that build up industry and commerce.” 

« adnan 


California Country Life 


One of the sweetest, sanest ways of life 
known to the world is that of the English 
country gentleman. Near to nature—even 
though it be the mild nature of trim hedge- 
rows—he is also near to the best in the 
world’s culture and refinement. He has the 
freedom and the simple, healthful joys of 
the farmer; but it is farming stripped of its 
austerities and its unpleasant features. It 
is farming with bath-tubs and books and 
company dinners and dances. 

But it has its darker side. It is built. 
like so much that is attractive and sweet 
and elegant in the Old World, upon the 
labors of sodden dependents. It presupposes 
caste, the existence of a class which admits 
that it is inferior. On the surface, it is beau- 
tiful; below the surface, it conflicts with the 
American idea. There is no reason, there 


has never been a good reason. why American 
farming life should not 


build toward the 
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best in this ideal of life. It would be 
absurd to suppose that, without the creation 
of a serf class, American farmers could 
all rise to the position of country gentry; 
but a refined scale of living has always been 
within the reach of the fairly affluent farmer. 
Often the American countryman, worth about 
$10,000 lives about on the scale of his neigh- 
bor worth $1,000. Bath-tubs are almost un- 
known. The family takes a weekly scrub 
in the wash-tub, hauled into the kitchen for 
the purpose. They live on soggy bread, mud- 
dy coffee, and fried meat—fried thin in water. 
Their books, unopened for the most part, are 
limited. 

This is generally true—except in Cali- 
fornia. In this state, almost unnoticed, is 
growing up the ideal American farmer—the 
man who has the refinements of the English 
country class without their snobbery—the 
man who is living down the reputation of 
the “rube.” This type of farmer is most 
common in two great centers of the state’s 
agricultural industry, the citrus region of 
the south and the great valleys of the north, 
adjacent to San Francisco. 

The writer remembers a Sunday afternoon 
visit to a fruit farm in the Santa Clara 
valley. There was a little “at home” going 
on. Seven families were represented. Of 
these, the heads of five were college men. In 
each of the other two families there was a 
son at college. The host’s family lived in a 
cottage finished in natural redwood. There 
was a well-chosen library. The pictures on 
the walls were cheap but tateful. The house 
had sanitary plumbing and there was a bath- 
room. Outside of the busy season, the family 
dressed for dinner. So, it was learned after- 


ward, did three other families among the 
visitors. And this was not a “faney farmer.” 
either. He was not farming for the fun 
of it. He was getting all he could out of 


seventy acres of prunes and apricots, repre- 
senting his whole wealth. They live on that 
plan in California because the pioneer far- 
mers set the example of a good habit instead 
of a bad one. And it has been made easy 
to follow the good habit because conditions 
are easy and leisurely and pleasant—be- 
cause there is no struggle with a_ hard 
climate and a stubborn soil to roughen soul 
and body. 


Saving the Forests 


With the woodman’s ax ringing in the Cali- 
fornian forests as it never rang before, with 
the deals in timber growing bigger and 
bigger, there is still hope for the native 
Californian redwood, the stately and useful 
tree of the coast-wise slopes. It is perhaps 


the only useful tree in the world which 
reproduces itself within a generation. Ad- 


mirers of the Californian forests know the 
tendency of these great trees to grow in 
circles, to form the “fairy rings” beloved of 
our Western poets. It does not need a 
botanist to tell that these are off-shoots from 
a dead and vanished ancestor which fell 
and decayed when these great trunks were 
only saplings. Cut down a big redwood and 
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next year a dozen tiny shoots will be growing 
beside it; a year more, and these saplings 
will be as big as ten-year-old oaks. For 
the growing power of these trees is mar- 
velous. It has been found by careful meas- 
urement that a redwood grove, from cutting 
to cutting, is good for three crops of mill 
timber a century—timber large enough for 
all practical purposes of the lumbermen. 
And, indeed, this has proved true in practice. 
Groves denuded about 1870 are among the 
tracts invaded by the saw-mills this year. 
In thirty years or so, they have grown large 
enough to pay for cutting again. 

With this peculiarity of the forests cloth- 
ing the Coast Range, the parts of the state 
dependent upon Coast Range streams for their 
water supply cannot suffer very much from 
the “forest robbers.” These redwood for- 
ests cling to the land; growing with rank 
Californian luxuriance, they clothe the earth 
and shake the sources of water almost as 
soon as their parent trees are transformed 
into houses and furniture. 

Of course, this is a purely commercial 
point of view. From the standpoint of senti- 
ment and native beauty, there are certain 
trees in California which should be immune 
from the woodman. They have been growing 
since man stepped out of the prehistoric 
ages; it is a pity if they must now cease 
erowing ina day. Nor is this point of view 
entirely sentimental. The Calaveras grove, 
with its tourist-drawing powers, is a com- 
mercial asset a hundred times more val- 
uable to the state than the value of those 
same trees in timber. Just as valuable, in 
time will be the Big Basin grove. 

Therefore, there is sense in the movement 
to preserve as a public park a part of that 
thick and graceful forest covering the slopes 
of Tamalpais. These trees are pygmies beside 
the Calaveras or Big Basin groves, but it 
is a beautiful forest, nevertheless, and it has 
the advantage for show purposes of being 
only a few miles from the metropolis—so 
close that one can look between the trunks 
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of its trees and see the cable-cars running 
in the streets of San Francisco. 


To Tunnel Under a Town 


A number of miners at Dutch Flat, one 
time the mining metropolis of Placer county, 
are planning to tunnel under the city to 
uncover the rich gold drift supposed to be 
a continuation of the marvelous gravel de- 
posit that did so much to make California 
famous. 

The channels worked in early days run 
under the town and have never been worked. 
The drifting process will be used in 
extracting the gold. The property owners 
are disposing of the right to tunnel under 
their property, having been assured that no 
damage will be done the place. 


California Colonist Rates. 


A chance for everybody to see California 
without spending much money is once more 
offered by the transcontinental railroads. 
Colonist rates went into effect September 
15th and will continue until November 30th, 
which means that one may travel from the 
foilowing cities to California at the rate 
indicated : 


From Chicago to California...... $33.00 
From Bloomington to California 32.00 
From Peoria to California...... 31.00 
From St. Louis to California... 30.00 


From New Orleans to California 30.00 
From Sioux City to California.. 25.00 
From Council Bluffs to California 25.00 
From Omaha to California...... 25.00 
From St. Joseph to California... 25.00 
From Kansas City to California. 25.00 
From Leavenworth to California. 25.00 
From Houston to California.... 25.00 
The cost of a ticket can be deposited at 
once with any railroad ticket agent in 
California, and the ticket will be furnished 
to the passenger in the East, while these low 
rates are in effect. 
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As homeward on his way he hies, 
Old memories before him ‘ise. 
And dim his weary downcast eyes. 


There are so many painful! ties. 


x 








Drawn by W. S. Wright 








Plays and the P layers 


“The Morality Play,” says Mr. Stopford 
Brooke in his “English Literature.” was “a 
play in which the char- 

The Morality Play acters were the Vices and 
—Its Purpose Virtues. with the addition 
and Effect afterwards of allegorical 
personages. such as Riches, 

Good Deeds. Confession. Death. and any hu- 
man condition or quality needed for the play. 
These characters were brought together in a 


rough story, at the end of which virtue 
triumphed, or some moral principle was 
established.” 

The mere description makes one yawn. 


“Allegory” and “personified abstractions” are 
terms at which the twentieth century 
smiles indulgently, as well enough in the 
“dark” ages but quite out of place in these 
more enlightened days. Nor is a reading of 
“Mind, Will and Understanding,” “The 
World and the Child,” ““‘Wyt and Science,” 
or “Hycke-Scorner” likely to change the 
opinion of the morality play, derived from 
Mr. Brooke’s description. 

Of the species, however, which holds a position 
in the evolution of the drama between the mys- 
teryand miracle plays (dramatizations of por- 
tions of the Bible or of legends of thesaints) and 
the regular secular drama, one was known to 
be pre-eminent, that entitled “Everyman.” 
Long ago Collier termed it “one of the most per- 
fect allegories ever formed,” and Ward stated 


that it was regarded, “by a consensus of 
opinion, to which I know of no exception, 
as the flower and crown of the literary 


species to which it belongs. 

Its popularity is shown by the fact that 
copies of no less than four editions of the 
early part of the sixteenth century have 
heen preserved. Just how much earlier it 
was written in English and by whom, no one 
knows; but the probability is that it was 
composed about the middle of the previous 
century. Apparently it was based on a Dutch 
play, bearing the name Elekerlijk, which is 


supposed to have been the work of Peter 
Dorland, of Diest: and this in turn is 
thought to have as its basis a Buddhist par- 


able that appears in the religious romance, 
“Barlaam and Jehoshaphat.” ascribed to 
John of Damascus, who died in 1090. Rabbi 
Voorsanger of San Francisco informs me, 
however, that he has found the germ of the 
allegory in a Talmudie story that dates from 
the second century. 

Notwithstanding the high praises that 
“Everyman” had received from modern readers, 
it must have been with some misgivings that 
the Elizabethan Stage Society selected it 
for reproduction in 1901. For a number of 
years this society, under the able management 
of William Poel. had reproduced for a brief 
period during the summer plays of Shaks- 
pere and his contemporaries as nearly as 
possible in the manner in which they were 
originally given; and delighted audiences 
had wondered at the effect of these dramas 


when presented on a stage bare of scenery 
and almost without settings. The rapid 
changes of scene no longer produced an 
incongruous effect, and the elaborate descrip- 
tions that seem so superfluous in a 
geously mounted ‘“Shaksperian — revival” 
found a raison d’etre when 


gor- 


The stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 
Two backswords eked a battle out, 
Two supers made a rabble-rout, 
The throne of Denmark was a chair! 


But “Everyman”! Was not the play too 
simple? Would the twentieth century toler- 
ate personified abstractions on the stage? 
Would the effect be anything but ridiculous? 

Whatever may have been the misgivings 
of the society, the result of the performance 
Was a success more pronounced than that 
attained by any of its previous productions. 
It was found that the old, simple allegory, 
when adequately presented, made a_ pro- 
found impression on the auditors, the lesson 
“coming straight home from Everyman to 
every man.” To at least one English man- 
ager the universality of its appeal was 
apparent, and under the direction of Mr. 
Ben Greet it was produced in the principal 
cities of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

“T don’t know whether you know of Mr. 
Greet in this country,” said the talented 
young actress who plays the difficult role 
of “Everyman,” “but in England he has the 
reputation of having trained more first-class 
actors and actresses than any other one man.” 
lL assured her that Mr. Greet’s fame had 
preceded him, that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
had spoken of him as the man from whom 
she had learned all that she knew of acting, 
and that the fame of the very successful open- 
air performances that he had been giving 
for many years had extended even to these 
western shores. 

Mr. Greet’s success with “Everyman” at- 
tracted the attention of Charles Frohman, 
and last fall he invited the artist actor- 
manager to bring a company to America. 
The English suecess was duplicated; the 
play ran for eighteen weeks in New York, 
and later was produced in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Baltimore. Perform- 
ances were given, moreover, in the halls or 
chapels of a number of the most prominent 
Eastern colleges and universities, and_ sev- 
eral Shaksperian plays were represented in 
Elizabethan or “pastoral” fashion. 

So great was the success that it was de- 
cided to have two companies tour America 
this year, and in July Mr. Greet came to 
San Francisco to arrange for the production 
of “Everyman” next April. He was. how- 
ever, invited to give a performance at the 
University of California, and after a survey 
of the field decided to begin his second 


American tour here in September instead of 
in Pittsburg in October, as had been planned. 
He telegraphed to London for his company 
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SCENE FROM THE MORALITY PLAY, “EVERYMAN”—EVERYMAN PUTS ON THE COAT OF PENANCE}; GOOD 
DEEDES MAKES HIS ACCOUNT SURE 


and to New York for his scenery and prop- 
erties, and on the afternoon and evening of 
September first the first performances of 
“Everyman” west of Chicago were given in 
the Harmon Gymnasium of the University. 
They were a revelation to those whose 
knowledge of the morality plays had been 
derived merely from reading. Peculiarly 
impressive was the afternoon performance in 
the bare, barn-like structure, with the wan- 
ing ‘light struggling through the curtained 
windows as Everyman sank into the grave. 
Much has been said of the accuracy of 
Mr. Greet’s production, of its fidelity to the 


‘original manner of performance; but to those 


who know the early drama the hand of 
the modern stage manager—and a most ex- 
pert stage manager—is everywhere apparent; 
and fortunately so. Though women occa- 
sionally appeared on the stage earlier, 
actresses were not regularly employed on the 
English stage until after the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Yet the principal part 
in this performance is played by an actress, 
and at least six others appear. In the second 
place, there were in the England of the 
fifteenth century no professional actors; 
the performances were by amateurs, usually 
ecclesiastics. Any one who has seen the 
play knows how much of its effect is due to 
the superb acting of Miss Constance Crawley 
in the title role. Of course. after all, “the 
play’s the thing.” but “Everyman” is no play 
for modern amateurs. Thirdly, any one who 
will follow the play with the book of the 
4 


words in hand will be surprised to see how 
much in the way of “stage business” has 
been added to the bare text. There is no 
hint in the original that Everyman is to 
enter singing a gay love song; none that 
he is to give his lute to Felawshyp as a fare- 
well token; none that the Messenger, Felaw- 
shyp, Kynrede, Cosin, and the Doctour are 
to enter through the audience, nor that Beaute 
and others are to leave in the same fashion. 

Now, some of the features noted may 
have been present in a fifteenth century 
production of the play; others of them could 
not have been. But the omission of any 
would decidedly detract from the impressive- 
ness of the modern performance. Given with- 
out amplifications and embellishments by an 
amateur company of men and boys “Every- 
man” would probably seem to a modern 
audience ridiculous if not sacrilegious; the 
combination of the simple, antique text, its 
interpretation by an able company of pro- 
fessional actors and _ actresses, carefully 
selected and trained by Mr. Greet, and a 
setting that everywhere shows his scholarly 
attention to details, makes an effect. even 
in “these light and giddy-paced times,” that 
must be comparable with the impression that 
it made on fifteenth century audiences. 

And that, it seems to me, must have been 
Mr. Greet’s purpose. a far higher purpose 
than the mere reproduction of the play in 
the original manner of performance, and one 
more difficult of achievement. 

Wm. DaLLAM ARMES. 
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“Everyman,” the fifteenth century morality 
play which was revived in England during 
the present year by Mr. Ben 
Revival of Greet and his company of 
Everyman players, has aroused an un- 
in California common interest wherever it 
has been produced. I say 
uncommon because “Everyman” is_ essen- 
tially different from anything that the stage 
of our time affords, and the impression it 
makes is as novel as the play itself is ancient. 
This out-moded drama, written, it is sup- 
posed, by a Dutch monk in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, appeals to thought- 
ful people as well as to the merely studious, 
and all can find in it enjoyment, if not from 
the aspect of morality and religion, from 
the picturesqueness of its presentation, or the 
manner of its delivery and enactment. The 
scoffer can take pleasure in the perform- 
ance as well as the pietist. 

As a play, the chief claim of “Everyman” 
to interest, lies in the fact that it represents 
a distinct phase of dramaturgy, quaint, pow- 
erful, sincere. As absolute literature it is 
variously deficient. Unlike so much of the 
literature of the period, both secular and 
sacred, it has neither sustained grace nor 
style. This is, doubtless, attributable to the 
coldly religious spirit in which it was pro- 
duced; the didactic purpose subordinating 
the poetic principle. But “Everyman” must 
be judged more as a moral lesson than as 
literature; it is more interesting as a revival 
of a forgotten dramatic form than as a book; 
to analyze its literary and stylistic qualities 
would be like applying the methods of the 
modern reviewer to“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or an 
anthropometrical table to a Gothic gargoyle. 
In contrast to the rigorous and jejune char- 
acter of the writing, the play is skilfully 
constructed ; its moral message is resolved 
in a manner at once forthright and symmetri- 
cal. It is free from impertinent digressions 
and unencumbered by redundant sermonizing, 
which bespeaks an artistic discretion and a 
reserve that one would hardly look for in 
a zealous monk, drenched in dogma, who 
seeks to enforce the doctrine of Christianity. 
In “Everyman” the method of the author is 
one of suasion rather than intimidation. He 
would lure his fellow man to righteousness 
by showing him the advantages of an upright 
life, and the emptiness of things material 
and corporeal. 

It is the simplest of allegories. The import 
of every line is manifest. There is in it 
neither complexity nor subtlety. There is 
no demand for insight; no symbolism that 
might baffle the simplest seeker of the truths 
that this lesson purports to convey. A 
single exception can be found perhaps in that 
part of the play where Good-dedes is unable 
to accompany Everyman until, through Knol- 
ege and Confession, he does penance, but 
this is only a little less clear to the casual 
auditor than the rest of the narrative—it is 
a loop in the thread. 

The real importance of this revival is, as 
[ have said, that it represents a phase in play 
making with which few are familiar. and it 
affords an opportunity for the careful pre- 
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sentation of picturesque scenery and cos- 
tumes as well as a faithful interpretation of 
the author’s work. 

The thoroughness with which the play is 
presented in point of scenery, costume and 
accessories is most commendable and great 
care has been bestowed upon the reading of 
the lines. In view of the fact that “Every- 
man” is frequently given at colleges as a 
sort of supplement to the course, it might 
be urged with some reason that the philolog- 
ical element should be given more scrupulous 
care. There are evidences of looseness here 
and there, but intelligibility is undoubtedly 
the chief requisite and it must perforce go 
hand in hand with expediency. If “Every- 
man” were revived for presentation before 
students only, it might not be going too far 
to suggest that the pronunciations of the 
period should be conserved as far as possible. 
For the general public, and, after all, it is 
for the general public that “Everyman” has 
been revived, it is quite proper that modern 
pronunciation should be used as it is in 
Shakespear. The result of this method is 
that the rhyme structure is almost totally 
destroyed. Our knowledge of archaic or- 
thoepy is derived from the quantities and 
rhymes as we find them in the old writers, 
and “Everyman” abounds in examples of 
rhymes, which when pronounced according 
to modern standards do not rhyme at all. 
Some of these words are: ‘“Go” and “do,” 
“break” and “speak,” “play” and “journey,” 
“comfort” and “resort” (a matter of ac- 
cent), “gone” and “alone,” “now” and “you,” 
“shall” and “fall,” “clear” and “fire.” It 
will be seen from this that the rhyme is dis- 
regarded, and in some cases even, the actors 
so transpose the words that the rhyme sounds 
do not fall in their proper places. For ex- 
ample in the line of “Everyman”: ‘“Dyscre- 
cyon, Strengthe, my Fyve-wyttes and Beauty.” 
For no apparent reason the order of these 
words is changed although Beauty should 
rhyme with ready in the next line, the ac- 
cent in both cases being on the last syllable 
making a masculine rhyme instead of a 
feminine one as our modern pronunciation 
demands. Such transpositions occur also in 
lines of which the rhyme sounds are not ir- 
regular. The necessity of making the play 
intelligible may justify this sacrifice of the 
rhyme structure, but the reason for occa- 
sionally departing from this rule is not ap- 
parent. For example certain is accented to 
rhyme with the monosyllable fain, and 
sound, ground and stound are pronounced to 
rhyme with swooned. The word rod (spelled 
rodde) applied to the cross borne by Every- 
man is wrenched into rood, although its sig- 
nificance would be the same if it were pro- 
nounced as it is spelled, while the adopted 
pronunciation has come to mean to-day the 
crucifix and not simply the cross. Since the 
performance is not exclusively for the class- 
room it is advisable, as I have said, for the 
sake of intelligibility, to pronounce the words 
after the latter day fashion, but would not 
a complete modernization be more consistent ? 
Also, since the whole production makes for 
a higher intelluctual standard than anything 
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in the English stage would it not be well 
to make it stand for an authority in pro- 
nunciation as refined as that of the Theatre 
Francais? Such an exemplar is sorely needed 
in our play-houses. In a great part of “Ev- 
eryman” the exigencies of intoning the lines 
would defeat the purpose, but there are 
marks of carelessness in the other parts 
irrespective of such words as have changed 
their spelling and pronunciation. The Mes- 
senger, for instance, uses a z sound in transi- 
tory, while another character uses the s 
sound. This may seem mere quibbling, but 
if “Everyman” is to be regarded as authorita- 
tive and educational the minutiz should be 
observed. 

The enactment of this ancient play holds 
all of that spell that is exerted over our 
minds by the older literature. One finds 
oneself enthralled by this quaint old Moral- 
ity as one becomes absorbed in the perusal 
of some dry old tome in which the mellowed 
wisdom seems to well up from the dead cen- 
turies through which it has passed. It seems 
during its performance to cast over all the 
habit of thought. It compels attentiveness. 
It induces reverence; but more, I take it, by 
reason of its mysticism than on account of 
its moralistic character. The earnestness of 
the actors has much to do with this charm 
and the manner of their interpretation is de- 
lightfully in key with the nature of the play 
itself. The performers are careful elucida- 
tors of more than common capability. <A 
quality of refinement and culture pervades 
the whole performance and the religious feel- 
ing is sustained with a rare consistency. The 
principal part of “Everyman” taken by a 
woman is admirably done. Whether it be 
that she is temperamentally unemotional or 
whether by sheer art she represses the emo- 
tional quality in accord with the relig- 
lous spirit of the play, the result is emi- 
nently artistic. She is spiritual, orthodox— 
cold, if you will, but such are the elements 
of religious feeling whether the medium of 
its expression be music, preachment or play. 
Exalting it may be, but passionate, never. 

When all is said, the characteristic of this 
presentation of “Everyman” which _ will 
make the most lasting impression, the feature 
that deserves the most unreserved praise, is 
its charming picturesqueness. The scenic 
setting and quaint costumes are admirably 
designed, scrupulous in detail and exquisite 
in color. Such a display of care and taste 
in the decora of the dramatic art is 
refreshing and delightful. The performance 
is a succession of beautifully composed pic- 
tures which by an arrangement of the lights 
from above and behind, as well as from the 
front are produced with a breadth of mass 
that renders them strikingly decorative. The 
characters have at times the appearance of 
figures in a fresco, or, though it may seem 
heresy to say so, like the figures in a Yeddo 
print. 

The production of “Everyman” is certainly 
one of the good deeds of Mr. Greet and should 

—helpe him to make rekenynge 
Before the Redemer of all thynge, 
That kynge is, and was, and ever shall. 


PorRTER GARNETT. 
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The Pollard Lilliputian Opera Company 
began a four weeks’ engagement at the Grand 
Opera House, San Francisco, August 30th, 
in “The Belle of New York.” and scored a 
great hit. After this came “A Gaiety Girl,” 
followed by “The Geisha,” “Pinafore,” and 
“An American Millionaire.” James Neill 
opens in “A Gentleman of France,” September 
27th, and will follow it with “Barbara 
Freitchie.” 





MISS ELIZABETH HARTSTONE 
SOUBRETTE, NEILL-MOROSCO COMPANY 


At San Francisco’s Alcazar during Sep- 
tember Florence Roberts appeared in a reper- 
toire of emotional plays with special Thurs- 
day matinees of D’Annunzio’s famous “La 
Gioconda.” The new Alcazar stock company, 
recently engaged in New York, by General 
Manager Price, will begin the regular season 
October 12th in a Pinero play that has never 
been seen in San Francisco. 


The Greek theater that Wm. R. Hearst 
has presented to the University of California 
is to be dedicated on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, September 24th. Several addresses will 
be made and will be followed by the pro- 
duction by student actors, of Aristophanes’ 
comedy, “The Birds,” in the original Greek. 
On Saturday afternoon, September 26th, Mr. 
Greet and his company will present Shakes- 
peare’s “Twelfth Night.” 








Books and Writers 


What the Makers of Literature are Doing and Intend to Do 


Despite the fact that books dealing with 
raw Americanism of the west are eagerly 
being sought by publishers 
What Some in the east, it is remark- 
Western Writers able how few of our present 
Are Doing California writers are de- 
vciing themselves to this 
fertile field. And yet, as Herbert Bashford 
says in a recent article on “The Literary 
Development of the Pacific Coast,” the west 
is rich in literary material. There are moun- 
tain ranges comparatively unexplored, which 
aboriginal tradition veils in haunting mys- 
tery. The struggles, trials, and heroism of 
the early pioneers have scarcely been touched 
upon, and what dramatic strength and pic- 
turesqueness is contained in this old-time life 
of the border! 

The late Bret Harte again covers this 
period of California’s pioneer days in his 
posthumous volume, “Trent’s Trust,” pre- 
sumably the final collection of his short 
stories. As a whole, they are indisputably 
superior to the common run of fiction, but far 
inferior to the author’s best work. Colonel 
Starbottle and Jack Hamlin reappear not 
ingloriously in several of the tales, and the 
top-heavy stage-coach again whirls along 
through clouds of dust, with a driver calm 
and faithful as Yuba Bill. The tale entitled 
“Prosper’s Old Mother’ is especially good, 
showing happy touches of the author’s youth- 
ful vividness and assurance. 

Edward W. Townsend, best known to the 
public as the creator of “Chimmie Fadden,” 
has also just brought out a new book of the 
early days entitled “Fort Birkett.” It is 
a stirring tale of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains of California, into which are _ inter- 
woven scenes of gold-mining, bandit camps, 
claim-jumping, and “love’s young dream.” 

Covering the early °’70’s, but of an en- 
tirely different nature, is Charles Warren 
Stoddard’s recent volume, “Exits and En- 
trances,” a veritable treasure trove of early 
California literary reminiscences, inter 
spersed with prose poems describing fasci- 
nating scenes and characters in Italy, Eng- 
land, Hawaii, Australia and Jerusalem. Mr. 
Stoddard, in the early ’70’s enjoyed the 


“Trent’s Trust,”” by Bret Harte; 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25. 

“Fort Birkett,” by Edward W. 
W. R. Ritchie, $1.25. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London; 
The Macmillan-Company, New York, $1.50. 

“Deep Sea Vagabonds,”’ by Albert Sonnichsen ; 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, $1.50. 

“Exits and Entrances,” by Charles Warren 
Stoddard; The Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.25. 

“Anne Carmel,”” by Gwendolen Overton; The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50. 

“Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand,’’ by Gertrude 
Atherton; The Macmillan Company, 50 cents. 
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Townsend ; 


friendship of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
tobert Louis Stevenson, and Joaquin Miller, 
and of each of these writers he has some- 
thing new and interesting to say. 

This month Geraldine Bonner’s second 
novel, “Tomorrow’s Tangle.” is to be issued 
by the Bobbs, Merrill Company. It is a 
romance of California life—the most ambi- 
tious piece of work she has yet attempted— 
full of local color and incident and opens 
in the early ’50’s, then moves to the late 
‘70’s, the plot circling around a Bonanza 
fortune. Such faith have her publishers in 
the success of this California tale that they 
have asked Miss Bonner to write still another 
mining story, on which she is now busily 
engaged. It will treat of Virginia City 
when the Comstock lode was making millions 
for Mackay, Flood, Fair, and O’Brien. 

It will be remembered that in her first 
book, ‘Hard Pan: A Story of Bonanza 
Fortunes,” Miss Bonner made no attempt to 
write a typical mining story or a novel of 
plot or purpose or profound psychology. It 
was a love story pure and simple, meant 
merely to entertain, with all its scenes laid 
in San Francisco and Sacramento. The local 
color was excellent, and included pen pictures 
of a typical grand-opera audience, San Fran- 
cisco during the summer months, our glorious 
Indian summers, Telegraph Hill, the Italian and 
Spanish quarters of the city. the winter rains, 
and Market street on Christmas eve. Miss 
Bonner expects to return to New York next 
month, when she will again resume her cor- 
respondence for the Argonaut. 

By far the strongest work which has 
recently been done by a Western writer is 
Jack London’s “The Call of the Wild.” The 
author, with an art that is exquisite, has 
taken for his hero the canine offspring of 
a St. Bernard father and a Scotch shepherd 
dog mother, and although there is no love 
interest in the book, the reader follows with 
keen enjoyment the varying fortunes and 
evolutions of Buck, who was born under 
sunny California skies, sold into service on 
an Alaskan sledge, forced to labor in the 
wilds of the Klondike until at last he yielded 
to the “call of the wild” and became a 
magnificent savage, the leader of a pack of 
wolves. Incidentally Mr. London pictures the 
hardships of Arctic travel and the varying 
temperaments and struggles of the men who 
owned Buck. 

The only other California writer of the 
sterner sex who has attracted much attention 
this summer is Albert Sonnichsen, the young 
San Franciscan, who several years ago wrote 
a timely volume entitled “Ten Months a Cap- 
tive Among the Filipinos.” Mr. Sonnichsen 
ran away to sea when a mere boy. and spent 
some five years on shipboard before he en- 
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countered his harrowing experiences in the 
Philippines. He has sailed many seas, 
worked on various kinds of vessels, and 
has been stranded in Caleutta, in Liverpool, 
in Marseilles, and in many other widely 
separated ports of the world, and everywhere 
he has picked up strange odds and ends, 
which he has deftly woven into his absorbing 
volume, “Deep Sea Vagabonds.” 

Mr. Sonnichsen is at present doing work 
on one of the large New York dailies, and 
is not yet certain whether his next book 
will be a novel or another tale of his expe- 
riences at sea. He is only twenty-six years 
of age, and as his five years before-the mast 
and remarkable trials among the Filipinos 
have practically monopolized the greater por- 
tion of his life since he left school, he will 
either have to seek new lands and people 
for future volumes of travel and adventure, 
or branch out as a writer of fiction and try 
his hand at a novel. 

It is difficult to understand why Gwendolen 
Overton chose Canada for the scenes of her 
latest novel, “Anne Carmel,” instead of 
sticking to the southwest, the arizona deserts 
and army posts, which she pictured so vividly 
in “The Heritage of Unrest.” For, although 
she has succeeded well in catching the local 
color of the quiet Angelus-guarded villages, 
the Nova Scotia farms and the distant forests 
of fragrant pine and birch, her two leading 
characters—the cure and his sister, Anne— 
are rather conventional types, and their 
heroic acts of renunciation hardly convincing. 
Those who enjoyed her first success, however, 
will be pleased to learn that the Macmillan 
Company are publishing a novelette by Miss 
Overton, in the series of Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors, which deals with life in the 
southwest. It is called “The Golden Chain.” 

Another recent issue in this series is 
Gertrude Atherton’s amusing little comedy, 
“Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand.” The plot 
revolves about a charming widow who, six 
months after the death of her decrepit hus- 
band, receives proposals from four club men 
on the same day. The coincidence gives Mrs. 
Pendleton the impression that she is being 
made the butt of a joke and she retaliates 
by accepting all four proposals. A few 
days later, she is rather bewildered when 
four ardent suitors descend upon her at 
Newport, each eager to claim all the privi- 
leges of an accepted lover and _ insistent 
that she shall speedily name the happy 
day. The sequel is a highly enjoyable little 
comedy of errors, and is managed by the 
author with a lightness of touch that is 
admirable. Mrs. Atherton is at present 
residing in Munich, where she is _ work- 
ing ona new novel. Its period is to 
be the present day, and its range of movement 


.is over Germany, Hungary and the United 


States. The Kaiser is said to figure in the 
story. By the way, Mrs. Fremont Older, 
whose “Socialist and the Prince,” has enjoyed 
quite a good sale for a first novel, has just 
returned from Europe. During her absence 
abroad, I am told, she has collected abundant 
material for another flexible biography after 
the manner of Mrs. Atherton’s “The Con- 
querors.” 
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Another welcome announcement is the 
early publication of two entirely new volumes 
by the late Frank Norris. They are “The 
Responsibilities of the Novelist, and Other 
Literary Essays,” and a story which is de- 
scribed as a complete epic of the wheat in 
miniature. It is entitled “A Deal in Wheat, 
and Other Stories of the New and Old 
West.” In a few thousand words Mr. Norris 
deals with the history of a wheat crop from 
the separate sides of .grower, broker, and 
consumer, as he had intended to do on a 
larger scale in his unfinished trilogy, “The 
Octopus,” “The Pit,” and “The Wolf.” 

H. F.:8: 


In the town of San Luis Obispo is laid 
the chief part of the story, “The Veil of 
Solano,” by Mrs. Emma Mer- 
Mrs.Newton’s sereau Newton. The tale 
‘The Veil of might be taken almost as a 
Solano”’ guide to sight seeing along 
the coast, for the characters 
are carried through a camping trip which 
is so interesting in itself and so pleasingly 
described that it might easily serve to allure 
tourists to follow a like journey. From San 
Luis Obispo to Shasta, the party travels and 
every bit of the way is full of interest which 
the writer has found, not only in the appar- 
ent, but in by-ways and unthought-of spots. 
Legends of early days are told in connection 
with each locality so that fiction goes hand 
in hand with fact through the tale. 
Whether the tradition of the veil is a 
real one or was invented to make the story, 
does not appear. The tale goes that the 
veil was a wonderful fabric woven of jewels 
into a covering for the head of a statue of 
the Virgin which was the pride of one of 
the Missions; that when California was un- 
der Mexican rule the veil was removed for 
safe keeping and its whereabouts was undis- 
closed and now unknown. The heroine of 
the story told by Mrs. Newton, proceeds to 
find the veil, in which she is interested 
through some family connection with its 
history. It is not destroying the interest 
in the story to say that it is full of incident 
and has no little exciting adventure woven 
into the unfolding of the secret. Almost 
a past day school of composition is followed 
and the style is frequently heavy. This is a 
pity for the ingenuity of the “plot”—there 
is a real plot, carried out punctiliously,—is 
sufficient to warrant better treatment of it. 
One of the most interesting and perhaps the 
most natural character in the book is an old 
Indian woman whose trial for theft reads 
as if it were taken from life. In spite of 
the many and stirring adventures, the story 
ends so that we may feel “they lived happily 
ever afterwards,” and in this day of uncer- 
tain or tragic endings, a relief is felt at 
finding one that is not depressing. 


“The Veil of Solano,” by Mrs. Newton; The 
Frank F. Lovell Co., New York, $1.25. 

“Ben Hur,” Klaw and. Erlanger’s produc- 
tion of General Lew Wallace’s story, will be 
brought to the Grand Opera House, San 
Francisco, in November. 








With the Camera 
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The Photographers’ Association of the 
Pacific northwest, which embraces Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and British 
Columbia, convenes in Salem, Oregon, Sep- 
tember 23d to 26th, inclusive. The associa- 
tion consists of over three hundred professional 
photographers in the states mentioned, and 
at each of the previous conventions the 
attendance has been very full. An attractive 
program has been arranged which includes a 
School of Photography in which practical 
instruction and demonstration will be given. 


The convention of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of California will be held on October 
29th, 30th and 31st at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, San Francisco. The exhibits of the pho- 
tographic manufacturers will be very complete, 
and especial interest is being paid to the col- 
lection of a representative exhibit of prints 
from each of the professional photographers 
throughout the state. The program is replete 
with interesting events, and the prediction 
is freely made that the attendance will pass 
the four hundred mark. 


The Photographers’ Association of America, 
which met in annual convention at Indian- 
apolis, August 5th-Sth, elected the following 
board of officers for the ensuing year: 





Photograph by Belle Johnson 


C. R. Reeves, president; Charles W. Hearn, 
vice-president; C. J. Van Devanter, second 
vice-president, and George C. Holloway, 
treasurer. 

St. Louis was selected as the next place 
of meeting. 


The committee on selection of the Third 
San Francisco Photographie Salon has prac- 
tically concluded its labors, nearly a thou- 
sand prints having been passed upon. The 
standard set by the committee is much higher 
than that of previous years and the number 
of prints accepted is consequently ‘much 
smaller. This will in no wise affect the 
interest in the exhibition for, in the opinion 
of those experienced in exhibition matters, 
it is far better to have a few good pictures 
carefully displayed than to have a _ large 
number in which good, bad and indifferent 
are included. 

The Salon opens on Thursday evening, 
October 8th. with a concert and reception 
to the members of the San Francisco Art 
Association and the California Camera Club. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe and Frederick I. Monsen 
have returned to San Francisco from South- 
ern Arizona. Both photographers spent some 
weeks with the Indians, witnessing the snake 
dance. 
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Sunset Rays 


Ping-Pong 
My first love set my heart aflame, 
I think the second did the same, 
The third—that was an awful case— 
Her name is gone, but not her face, 
I have it somewhere—in a frame. 





The fourth one was a dashing dame, 
I’ve quite forgot all but her name, 
*Twas Swift, but she ne’er touched the pace 
My first love set. 


But what care I! the joys that came 
With all of these are dull and tame, 
Since I can volley, cut and place, 
Unbaffied by your skill and grace, 
And win, instead of just one game, 
My first love-set. 
—Porter Garnett. 


Did You Ever Stop to Think ? 


Did you ever stop to think 

That the man who stops to think, 

Running out his mental tissue 

On a movement or an issue 

While his progress is congested 

And his actions are arrested 

By the weight 

Of the great 

Burning questions in his pate, 

Never puts his dreams on canvas, never puts 
his thoughts to ink, 

Never alters laws or lands because 

He merely stops to think? 


Did you ever stop to ponder 

That the man who stops to ponder 

While the thread of Fate’s unwinding 

And the mills of God are grinding, 

And the men who rule the moil 

Do their thinking while they toil 

Mingling Thought,— 

As they ought,— 

With the wonders they have wrought, 

That the fellow who has stopped to do his 
thinking over yonder 

Doesn’t aid in the act by the mere cold fact 

That he has stopped to ponder? 


There’s a call of Life to ponder, 
There’s a ery of Life to think, 
But the striver over yonder 

In the game of swim-or-sink 
Cannot stop for How or Why 

Lest the swifter pass him by, 
And the man who grasps the lever 
Has no moments to rehearse 

Idle thoughts, however clever, 


When the signal comes, “Reverse!” 

But the grand shall command 

When the brain has wed the hand, 

And the thinker shall be mighty and shall 
prosper in the land; 

Not the hermits of the Indies who from life 
and duty shrink, 

But the men whose thoughts are moving— 

They shall never stop to think. 

—Wallace Irwin. 


An Autumn Lament 


I lay it away on the topmost shelf, 
And cover it up with care, 


_ While I think of the affable bunco-man 


Who told me how well it would wear: 
“°Twill last you a life-time, sir,” he said, 
“Tt never will go out of style; 
You’ll have all the Willies and Johnnies in 
town 
Skinned about half of a mile. 


“Tt’ll never get dirty, nor bend out of shape; 
You’ll look like a millionaire’s son; 

They’ll think you’re a planter from Panama, 

sure; 

You’ll have ’em all on the dead run.” 

So I put up my money, and took it away; 
I’ve worn it the long summer through, 

It looks like the last rose of summer to-day, 
The sight of it makes me quite blue. 


I’ve seen them marked down to a dollar’n a 
half 
And given away with each suit; 
They’re made in a sweat-shop, and sold by the 
ton; . 
The small ones are thrown in, to boot. 
You can’t tell what they’ll be wearing next 
year; 
Aluminum, hay or spun glass, 
But it’s a dead cinch that the Panama hat 
Will be down in the “also ran” class. 


So I lay it away on the topmost shelf, 
And I cover it up with care, 
While I think of the affable bunco-man 
Who told me how long it would wear. 
“Twill last you a life-time, sir,” he said, 
And, really, I can believe that, 
For I never, no never, shall wear it again— 
My twelve-dollar Panama hat. 
—Winfield Hogaboom. 





Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make a mighty difference 
In the price of land. 
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COUNTY OF SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 











CUTTING ROMNEYA COULTERI A FIELD OF BABY ROSES 


Pledged to municipal 
ownership; operating 
city water, electric and 
gas works, which are 
more than self-sustain- 
ing, making possible 
low tax rate. Clean 
and honest city gov- 
ernment. Land values 
in surrounding valley 
range from $40 to 
$200 per acre, and 
the soil produces well- 





The flourishing 
town of Santa Clara, 
with a population of 
over 4000, is on the 
main !ine of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
(Coast Route Over- 
land), and offers ex- 
ceptional inducements 
to prospective settlers 





and persons seeking 
investments in busi- 
ness, homes and 
health. 





nigh everything. 





EL QUITO OLIVE AND VINE FARM 


Society and educational conditions could not be excelled, among which may be mentioned 
the famous Santa Clara College, founded in 1851, with a reputation even in Europe for the 
completeness of its equipment and the thoroughness of its instruction. The Notre Dame Con- 


vent, a magnificent modern building, where young girls receive an education of high order and 
?' 


fitted to fill worthily any position in lite. The University of the Pacific, under the charge of 
the Methodist denomination, holds the highest rank among educational! bodies in the state. 
Osborne Hal!—a private sanatorium, cottage plan—is an ideal retreat for those suffering from 


arrested mental development and allied disorders. 


Full or specific information may be secured by addressing the 


Santa Clara Commercial League 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


Correspondence Solicited, Descriptive booklet wi ma tor the asking 








Sunset Rays 


Ping-Pong 
My first love set my heart aflame, 
| think the second did the same, 
The third—that was an awful case 
Her name is gone, but not her face 
Tram 


| have it somewhere—in a 


The fourth one was a dashing dame 
I've quite forgot all but her name, 
“Twas Swift, but she ne'er touched the pace 
My first love set 
But what care L! the joys that came 
With all of these are dull and tame, 
Since IT can volley, cut and place, 
Unbaffled by your skill and grace, 
And win, instead of just one game, 
My first love-set. 


Porter Garnett. 


Did You Ever Stop to Think > 


Did you ever stop to think 
That the man who stops to think, 
Running out his mental tissue 


On a movement or an issue 

While his progress is congested 

And his actions are arrested 

sy the weight 

Of the great 

Burning questions in his pate, 

Never puts his dreams on canvas, never puts 
his thoughts to ink, 

Never alters laws or lands because 

He merely stops to think? 


Did you ever stop to ponder 

That the man who stops to ponder 

While the thread of Fate’s unwinding 

And the mills of God are grinding, 

And the men who rule the moil 

Do their thinking while they toil 

Mingling Thought,— 

As they ought,— 

With the wonders they have wrought, 

That the fellow who has stopped to do his 
thinking over yonder 

Doesn’t aid in the act by the mere cold fact 

That he has stopped to ponder? 


There’s a call of Life to ponder, 
There’s a cry of Life to think, 

But the striver over yonder 

In the game of swim-or-sink 
Cannot stop for How or Why 

Lest the swifter pass him by, 
And the man who grasps the lever 
Has no moments. to rehearse 

Idle thoughts, however clever, 
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When the signal comes, “Reverse!” 
But the grand shall command 
When the brain has wed the hand, 
And the thinker shall be mighty 
prosper in the land ; 
Not the hermits of the 
and duty shrink, 
But the men whose 


shall 


and shall 


Indies whe from life 


thoughts are moving 
think 
Wallace 


They never stop to 


Irwin 


An Autumn Lament 


1 lay it away on the topmost shelf, 
And cover it up with care, 
While | think of the affable bunco-man 
Who told me how well it would wear: 
“Twill last vou a life-time, sir.” he said, 
“It never will go out of style; e 
You'll have all the Willies and Johnnies in 
town 
Skinned about half of a mile. 
“It'll never get dirty, nor bend out of shape; 
You'll look like a millionaire’s son; 
They'll think you’re a planter from Panama, 
sure; 
You'll have ’em all on the dead run.” 
So | put up my money, and took it away; 
I’ve worn it the long summer through, 
It looks like the last rose of summer to-day, 
The sight of it makes me quite blue. 


I've seen them marked down to a dollar’n a 
half 
And given away with each suit; 
They’re made in a sweat-shop, and sold by the 
ton; 
The small ones are thrown in, to boot. 
You can’t tell what they’ll be wearing next 
year; 
Aluminum, hay or spun glass, 
But it’s a dead cinch that the Panama hat | 
Will be down in the “also ran” class. 


So I lay it away on the topmost shelf, 
And I cover it up with care, 
While | think of the affable bunco-man 
Who told me how long it would wear. 
“Twill last you a life-time, sir,” he said. 
And, really, I can believe that, 
For I never, no never, shall wear it again— 
My twelve-dollar Panama hat. 
—Winfield Hogaboom. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make a mighty difference 
In the price of land. 
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Vallejo, General, Reviewing His Troops at Sonoma in 1846 (Frontispiece, September ) 
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Pomelos at Maywood Colony (Sacramentd Valley) California. Nowhere on this coast do 
the orange, lemon and pomelo find more fitting soil and climatic conditions than right here at 
Maywood. Land suitable for citrus fruit culture is cheap and water plentiful. Oranges up 
this way ripen from four to six weeks earlier than they do around Los Angeles. It’s the first 
fruit that fetches the best prices. Let me send you printed matter that tells you all about 
his. W. N. Woopson, Proprietor of Maywood Colony, Corning, California. 























BULLOCK & JONES CoO. 


Tailors, Furnishers 
Shirt Makers 


106-108 Sutter St. San Francisco 


TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 201 


NATHAN - DOHRMANN Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 INCORPORATED 1899 


Pottery, Glassware, Art Goods, Household Goods 
Lamps, Cutlery, Plated Ware, Hotel Supplies 


122-132 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Globe Sheet Metal Works 


Tin, Galvanized and 
Sheet Iron Work 


Sky Lights a Specialty, Steel Pipeand Tanks, Heating and 
Ventilating Plants, Dust Collectors, Fans, Blowers 


146 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WHITTIER-COBURN CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, BRUSHES, ETC. 
LUBRICATING OILS AND COMPOUNDS 


Plate and Window Glass 
Plain and Beveled Mirrors 


16-22 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Boesch Lamp Company 
585 Mission Street 


WE REPAIR 


And Make to Order Carriage Lamps, House Lamps, Street 
Lamps, in fact Lamps of every description. Jardinieres con- 
verted into Artistic Lamps. Re-finishing and Plating properly 
executed. SKILL and EXPERIENCE with our Facilities 
enable us to do first-class work reasonable. 





Alexander- Yost Co. 


Hardware, Machinery, 
Tools and Shop Supplies 


4O1 Market St., Cor. Fremont 





California Art Glass Works 


Embossing, Staining, Beveling, Etc. 
Church Memorial Windows a Specialty 


Office 120 Second St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Gold Medal California Midwinter International Exposition 1894 
Grand Silver Medal World’s Exposition, Paris, 1900 
Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited 





B. GRAVE COMPANY 
421 and 423 Pacific Street, S. F. 


Builders of strictly First-Class Carriages, 
Buggies and Wagons ot all kinds. 











All kinds of R. R. Caps made to order 





STANDARD OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING 


OPTICIANS 


Direct Importers of Optical Goods 
Seientifie and Mathematical Instruments 


217 Kearny St. San Francisco 
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PURCHASERS’ a 


and 


BUSI NESS CARDS 
LONG ESTABLISHED 


FIRMS 








THE 


Giant Powder Co. 


CONSOLIDATED 


202:204 Hayward Building 


San Francisco, CAL. 


D.N. & E. WALTER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CARPETS 
Mattings, Linoleum, Oil Cloths 


Upholstery Goods and Paper Hangings 
529, 531 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 


The Finest Grades of Burter, Cnrzsz 
and Eccs 


Specialties : 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE BUSH 850 


E. J. ENSIGN @ CO. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Lubricating Compounds and Greases 
Perfection Boiler Compound 


32 Sacramento St. San Francisco 





Del Monte Milling Co. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Sts. 
Mills, - Second and Brannan Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, Etc. 


Peacock Brand Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour 
Rolled Oats and Rolled Wheat in Compressed 
Packages are Our Specialties 


CaPiTat Stock, $1,000,000 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


Pure Oak Bark Tanned Leather and Belting 


Main Office Tannery and Faetory, Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





Wm. LEACH, Pres. J. M. RoBinson, Vice-Pros. 
SIDNEY HAMILTON, Sec’y 


Keystone Boiler Works 
MARINE AND STATIONARY BOILERS 


Iron Tanks and Plate Iron Work 
Repair work promptly attended to 


Main and Folsom Streets San Francisco 


Le Count Bros. Co. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BLANK BOOK 
MAKERS 





Opposite Sansome St. San Francisco, Cat. 








Magnesia Ashestos Supply Co, 


(inconponaten) 

Magnesia, Ambler Asbestos Air Cell, Asbestos 
Moulded, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Goods of every description 

167-163 Spear Street 
SOLE AGENTS 


Keusbey & Mattison Co’s (™"" °“*”) Magnesia Covering 


GENUINE 


San Francisco 





C. E. DENNETT 


Manufacturer of 


Rawhide Artificial Limbs 


With Indestructible, Adjustable Slip Socket 
Warranted not to Chafe the Stump 


454 First Street Cor. of Broadway 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
55 MILES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
10 MILES TO SAN JOSE 
10 TRAINS DAILY® 


“The Gem City of the Foothills 
of Santa Cruz Mountains.” 


“The Most Beautiful Situation 
in California.” 


Produces the finest fruits of Santa 
Clara County, with utmost regularity, 
in greatest variety, at good profit. 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Cherries, 
Apricots, Peaches, Prunes, Apples, 
Pears, Figs, Grapes, Walnuts, 
Almonds, ete. 



























A Delightful Summer and Winter 
Climate. 

No frost, no snow, no oppressive 
heat, no violent storms, no irriga- 
tion necessary. 





An Ideal Place of Residence, a 
Resort Town 

of prominence, a good business 
place, a promising location for 
manufacturing, American com- 
munity, up-to-date, improvements, 
broad and narrow gauge railways. 


Address 


BOARD OF TRADE 


LOS GATOS, SANTA CLARA GOUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR. HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER. ELEVATOR 
IT 1S THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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The best Illustrated Photographic Monthly 
in the United States is 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Send 50 cents for a four months’ trial sub- 

scription and a magnificent reproduction of 

Arnold Genthe’s great picture in tint, “On 

the Rim of the Yosemite,” packed securely 
in heavy mailing tube. 


CAMERA CRAFT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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LAMBERT TYPEWRITER Fi bisatic, Most Simple 


PRICE $25.00. (Delivered at any express office in the United States.) 

Will do the work of any $100 machine as well and as rapidly. It requires but little skill to op- 
erate, no ribbon, type inked by pad, no nest of long levers. alignment always alike. Machine itself 
is neat and pleasing, will develop home, social and professional uses. 

The money paid for typewriters generally is mostly for selling them—this one sells itself—not 
by its price—its price is its least advantage—but by its goodness, fitness, agreeableness, its value, 
its usefulness. Fully guaranteed. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, ?2‘f<,Soast ons, SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO 
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WE HANDLE MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





FOR 


Mines and Mills 
Machine Shops 


and 


Foundries 





NEW IMPROVED HUNTINGTON MILL 


FOR 


Saw and Planing 
Mills 


Steam and Water 
Power Plants 








HARRON, RICKARD & McCONE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


21-23 FREMONT ST,, 


The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Phonograph is the most delightful of 

all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine until you have 

heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. 

S000 STORES SELL PHONOGRAPHS WITH MR. EDISON'S 

RECENT WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 
.National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 

CHIC. aa SAN FRANCISCO 


bers St. 304 Wabas' 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIU: mi 33 Rempart Saint Georges 
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APPLICATION 


West Coast Wire and 
Iron Works 


17 and 19 Fremont St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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HAMMERSMITH 
&. FIELD 


36 KEARNY ST. 
San Francisco. 


References: .Any responsible hotel 
or business house in San Francisco. 








The Westminster 


American and 
European plans 


Every modern comfort and con- 
venience that can be found in any 
hotel and at the most reasonable 
price. 

The quiet comfort and absence of 
confusion is a noticeable feature of 
this hotel. Evidence of the masterly 
manner in which the minutest de- 
tails have been taken up and dealt 
with are apparent throughout the 
whole house, every attention being 
given to make the guest feel per- 








fectly at home and at ease. 


Corner Fourth 19s Angeles 


F. 0. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
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PARKER 
“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen 


I attribute the supremacy of the Parker 
‘Lucky Curve” Fountain Pen to the years 
of thought I have given to its perfection. I 
will guarantee every fountain bearing my 
name to give its owner satisfaction, and also 
guarantee any of the rubber parts against 
breakage, accidental or otherwise, for one 
year. (See Accident Policy.) 1 could not do 
this if I did not make an honest pen, a pen 
capable of many years of satisfactory use 
Parker Pens are made in various styles, to 
suit varied requirements, such as correspon- 
dence, shorthand writing, book-keeping, 
manifolding (that is, making duplicate and 
original copies at one writing); and, in fact, 
for every purpose where writing is done. 
No student is properly equipped whose out- 
fit does not include one of these pens. They 
range in price, starting at $1.50 to $2.00, 
$2.50, and upward, according to size and 
ornamentation. A more moderate priced pen 
-the Palmer—I sell for $1.00. If you can- 
not find one of the gooo dealers that sell the 
Parker Pen, order direct from me. I would 
like to send you one of our beautifully il- 
lustrated Catalogues. It would give you 
more information than I have room for here. 
I would like to have you write me to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER 
The Parker Pen Co., 

50 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 

P. S.—If you will state in your letter that 
you arean INTENDING PURCHASER 
of a Fountain Pen, I will send you, compli- 
mentary, a 6-in. Aluminum Rule and Paper 
Cutter, on receipt of stamp for postage — to 
others 12 cents 
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BUSINESS 
VEHICLES 


for all purposes 


carried in stock 
or built to order 


HE Merchant’s delivery wagon is his traveling 
advertisement—it should create a favorable impression. The REPOSITORIES 
same style and thorough workmanship which make Studebaker Mae Sok City, 
carriages famous are seen in every part of our business vehicles. : cor. 48th Street 
We build all types from lightest delivery wagon to heaviest 
truck, together with special harness and accessories. Ready 
for instant delivery and can be seen at any Studebaker 


repository. STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Factory and Executive Offices 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 




































S o 6 ° 
THE BURROUGHS 
E. H. Rollins & Sons; ; Adding Machine 
Boston SAN FRANCISCO Denver prey 7, 
335 Pine Street 
MUNICIPAL RAILWAY and 
CORPORATION BONDS 
SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES e 
FOR INVESTORS AMERICAN ARITHMOMETER CO. 
GEO. A. BATCHELDER, Manacer S. J. CHURCHILL, Agent 
; 303 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
& & 6 a 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 


The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
San Francisco. 








Lick House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 


Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - - California 





The only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District, 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 























“They are all 
Mind-réaders’ 


“It is doubtful if such kindness 
and courtesy can be met anywhere 
else as is shown ~ the rail- 
roademployes on the through 
trains west of Chicago. They 


are all mind-readers. All you have 


todo is to look a little anxious and 
somebody will immediately vol- 
unteer the exact information you 
need. You are looked after like a 
welcome guest.” 


This letter was writ- 
ten by a lady who made 


IN ALL THE EAST 


nor in all the world, is there another sight so beau- 

tiful, so sublime, so magnificent as Niagara Falls. 
All trains of the Michigan Central passing 

Niagara by day stop five minutes at Falls View. 
Send for the book of Summer Tours. 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A. 
CHICAGO 














the trip across the continent in 

a Rock Island tourist sleeping 

car. All that it is necessary to add is that these cars 

leave San Francisco daily via the El Paso-Rock Island 
Route; Wednesdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays via the “Scenic” line. 


Rock Islane 


Folders giving full information can be had at any 


S VS t p 7 Southern Pacific ticket office, or by addressing 


F. W. Tuompson, G. 





G. W. A., 
623 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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WE ARE 


Tourist and Immigrant 


AGENTS 


We will secure rates at which you can afford to 
ship your household goods to and from the East. 


Write nearest office. City maps free. 


Bekins Van & Storage Bekins Household Shipping Bekins Van & Storage 











244 S. Broadway 99 Dearborn Street if Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 
GO TO 
& 
French Lick 
AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, on THE 


LAGE a SVit 
Rest for the Weary Health for the Ill Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 


HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Ac- 
commodations from the plain  boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service 
to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 
Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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FROM MAKER TO USER - 
a Office Desks, Chairs, Tables, Bank Fittings, Typewriter Chairs, Etc. 


AT LOWEST PRICES 
174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


& 











THE FAME OF 


Jackson’s Napa Soda 











California’s foremost mineral water, 
was old when the state was young. 
From it Napa Valley Town and 
County took their name. It is 
unsurpassed as a table beverage. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE TRY IT 








THE YOUNG & SWAIN 
BAKING COMPANY 





Operate a machine bread bakery 
in a manner insuring cleanliness in 
pioduction and excellence of bread 





2138 SUTTER STREET 
2229-2239 GEARY STREET 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








A CHANCE FOR 
A BRIGHT BOY 


To go into BUSINESS for HIMSELF 


I want a bright, ee pod in every 
town to represent me. 


It requires NO 
CAPITAL. [ will furnish EVERYTHING 


ONE DAY’S WORK A MONTH 
will earn you a snug little income 
Write for my interesting book, 
““Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minn. 














(- ) 
| WANT BOYS 


TO WORK FOR ME THIS 














If you will spend one day each month in my 
employ I will guarantee you a nice little in- 


come; enough to keep you in ‘spending money” 

fora month. The work is pleasant and out-of- 
doors. ... Build up a business of YOUR OWN, 
I will start you free of any cost and will con- 
stantly advise you in your work......... 


Write for my interesting book, 
‘‘Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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CURERS OF ‘‘OUR CHOICE HAMS” 





LEON BLUM 


Roth, Blum & Go. 


PORK AND 
PROVISION 
PACKERS 
Office, 201-203 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DANIEL ROTH 








HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 











PHONE BLUE 226 


Residence: - 979 DOLORES STREET 


BENNETT'S 
Concert Band 


GEO. W. BENNETT, Leader 








Office: 126 KEARNY ST., San Francisco 


PHONE BusH 478 











In its 26th Year The Rural Californian Six Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine, devoted to Agricultural, Horticultural and Rural Pursuits, showing 


the wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. 


printed on fine book paper. 


Beautifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 
An encyclopedia of information for colonists. 


Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, Rooms 6 and 7, Temple Block, Los Angeles, California 
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This iS of Interest to You if you are figuring on moving to the Pacific Slope. 


We act as agents for parties shipping their household 
goods either West or East. Send for map of California free. Write for rates. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COrPPANY 


325 A Dearborn Street 26 Montgomery Street A338 South Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 








YARDS: 


wien | Serra Lumber Co 


ORLAND, Glena County MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOODLAND, Yolo County i U MBE R, D OO RS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County , 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 

















CHICO 

BIGGS Butte County 2 

GRIDLEY FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 

sik tite, atta Cees and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 

Saw Mills at L ill d West B h 
SAN FRANCISCO ee oan Nar acwor ead Plislen all at Ked Bluff 

) Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 
° 6 








at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE is printed. It is furnished 
by us. Allofthe best periodicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


CORNER SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


G. C. Hyatt, President INCORPORATED 1899 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary 


IRON and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 











Che Golfers’ 


Santa Clara Valley 


San Joaquin Valley Maga Zine 


Sacramento Valley 


Fruit, General Farms, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stockh Ranches. Send stamp 


for monthly catalogue a a 


And is the only exclusively golf- 
ing publication in the country. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
Oe on *) 
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TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 522 


Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery Works 


MANUFACTURERS 


FIRE BRICK ACID PIPES DRAIN TILE 
FIRE TILE ACID BRICK ACID JARS 


Architectural Terra Cotta Vitrified Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 


HOLLOW TILE FIRE PROOFING i Le CULVERT PIPE, WELL LINING 
SEMI-DRY PRESSED BRICK aw 4 GREASE TRAPS, KITCHEN SINKS 
TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY PIPE aM 4 LAUNDRY TUBS, LEAD POTS 
BRICK AND TILE MANTELS JRE INSULATORS 

FLUE LININGS y FIRE BRICK DUST 

URNS AND VASES c : MODELLING CLAY 


FLOWER POTS FIRE CLAY 


REFRACTORY. FIRE BRICK AND TILES OF LARGE SIZES AND 
ALL SHAPES A SPECIALTY 
FACTORY CITY YARD OFFICE 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 18TH AND DIVISION STS. Room 45, FIFTH FLOOR 
SAN MATEO COUNTY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MILLS BUILDING 








J. E. ScHwap, President Cc. H. Howarp, Second Vice-President 
DANIEL EAGAN, First Vice-President F. E. PATTERSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Steel Foundries 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel Gastings of All Descriptions up to 
60,000 Pounds 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M. C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 
This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 


Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








L. R. LARZELERE & CO. 
Shipping and Commission Merchants 


POTATOES, ONIONS, BEANS, GARLIC, MILLSTUFF, BAGS 
218-220 DAVIS STREET Telephone, Main 840 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


& 








Jonmn . 115 & co. Ou 
FRENCH RANGES and BROILERS 


Everything for Kitchen and Bakery Send for Catalogue Correspondence Solicited 
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Be sure and stop at Hotel Netherland, 
San Francisco’s newest and most mod- 
ern hotel, located in the center of the 
City, one block from the principal 
theaters. 


This hotel was opened April 4, 1903, and 
is already recognized as one of the leading 
tourist hotels. The house is a fine steel 
and stone seven-story building containing 
250 rooms so constructed that the rooms 
are all outside and therefore light and 
airy. Each room has steam heat, long- 
distance telephone, electric lights and hot 
and cold water. The Hotel Netherland 
is conducted on the European plan with 
a fine grill room attached on ground floor. 
Take any Market Street car to Turk street. 
Rates 75¢c a day and up. 


Hotel Netherland 


Chris Schmid & Chas. A. Phillips, Props. 


18 TURK ST., near Market 
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All Ready to Pump 


Screw on the suction and discharge pipes and 
start the engine—that’s all. Combined Her- 
cules gasoline or distillate engine with suction 
and force pump. Capacity, 1,500 gallons an 
hour raised 125 feet. 

When you know the price you'll buy. 


Hercules Gas Engine Works 
163 First Street, San Francisco 











Camp grounds, building sites, hotel 
and cottages. Unrivaled for its natural 
advantages, its beautiful mountain and 
forest scenery, its warm, dry, invigorat- 
ing air and pure water. No winds, no 
fogs. Cottage sites with building restric- 
tions for selected people of the better 
class only. Isolated from all business 
and trade. 


No liquors allowed to be sold. Three 
hours and ten minutes from San Fran- 


cisco. Three trains daily from Santa 
Cruz beach, with very low fares. Watered 
county roads. White Sulphur Springs. 
A limited number of guests taken at 
Minnehaha Cottage. Address 


The BROOKDALE LAND CO. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., California 
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California’s Valley of Opportunity 


All the advantages of the frontier 
All the comforts of civilization 


The Sacramento Valley 


5000 square miles of alluvial land Mountains of valuable minerals 
5000 square miles of opportunities Forests of merchantable timber 


Every product of temperate and semi-tropical climates thrives in this great Valley. 
More than half of California’s deciduous fruit is grown here. 








Dt) 








A SACRAMENTO VALLEY ORANGE ORCHARD 














o- -% 
Our oranges ripen six weeks earlier than Southern California oranges 
Write for information 
composed of counties, municipalities, ley Pepe, s+ a ll Lapse 
. z RANE MILLER, SREFAMENIO. . ..., 2:0 05.0502 0555200 s00isees urer 
and organized commercial _ bodies. Morris BROOKE, Sacramento. . . Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County 
os pes WO RER SS AMOOIR 6s. 5 sen eeaecas Pres. for Placer Count 
Devoted to advertising the resources pada thong se poo0 pio : y 
j. ReiTn, Jr., Woodland ............ Vice-Pres. for Yolo County 
and promoting settlement and develop- RALEIGH BaRcaR, Vacaville..... .Vice-Pres, for Solano County 
° r M. DiGGs, Marysville . wae ...Vice-Pres, for Yuba County 
ment of the Sacramento Valley. H. P. STABLER, Yuba City........... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 
R. M. Green, GIOVIE. 0. ssn nsesunn Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
J. W. KEARTH, ere Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 
Office: P. R. GARNETT, Willows............Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
si C. F. Foster, Corning........ Vice-Pres. for Tehama County 
G. M. CARSTEN, Latrobe ........ Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 
| 008 Fourth St., Sacramento, Cal. G. A. SCHROTER, Shasta ........Wice-Pres, for Shasta County 
J. M. WALLING, Nevada City ...... Vice-Pres. for Nevada County 
P AO ee eee ee Vice-Pres. for Siskiyou County 
Write for Information W. A. BEARD, Sacramento ........ easeaiennee Secretary 
e 
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THIS COUNTY IS THE 
Home of the famous Salinas 


Best Land and the Cheapest Burbank Potatoes ; 
Greatest Shipper of Apples in 


HAS THE 
Best Climate at all Seasons 


Low Tax Rate 
the World 


Excellent Schools 
Rail and Water Transportation Largest Sugar Beet Producer 


And this County offers the best opportunities for grain and 
fruit farmers, dairymen, stockraisers, chicken ranchers, etc. 


For information and illustrated literature, address 


The Monterey County Chamber of Commerce 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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OLO COUNTY 


HEART OF THE 
SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY 














THE PRODUCTS of Yolo 
County comprise wheat, corn, 
alfalfa, all the fruits and veg- 
etables of a subtropical climate, 
plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lem- 
ons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, 
grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 















TOPOGRAPHY—Probably four-fifths of its area is level, but the western portion 
breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is 
Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 











IRRIGATION—-The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and 
when completed will easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land 
in the State. 





















CLIMATIC CONDITIONS—As regards climate Yolo County is particularly 
favored. The average winter temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer tem- 
perature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The win- 
ter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as 
low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular 
harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 







WOODLAND—The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 popula- 
tion, owns its own water works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four 
banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 















For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond 





with 





THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 

















BROAD ano NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES 


MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & 60. 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S, A. 


Se ty et ee 
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Gloves 
Suspenders 
Laces 
Ribbons 
Dress Goods 
Velvets 
Silks 
Flannels 
Oil Cloths 
Cottons 
Linens, etc. 
Blankets 
Calicoes 
Umbrellas 
Cutlery 
Shawls 
Notions 


Smokers’ Articles 
Stationery 
Underwear 


Hosiery White Goods 





Murphy, Grant & Co, 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE and FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


Manufacturers of 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 


; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. } 


A 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
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Seventy Miles of Deep Water Front for Factory Sites 
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Diversity of Products 
Equable Temperature 

Very Low Freight Rates 

Very Low Passenger Rates 
Best Transportation Facilities 


Reasonable Priced Lands 
Rich Soil 

Close to Market 

No Irrigation Needed 

Easy to Obtain Employment 


All inquiries answered with pleasure. We merely ask 
you to verify the within statements by investigation 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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W. H.MINER CoO. 


Railway Supplies 


669-671"THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


HENNESSEY 
FRICTION 
GEAR 


MINER 
DRAFT 
RIGGING 





GRAVITY 
SIDE 
BEARING 











PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SIDE BEARING. 


LA FLARE PATENT INSULATION 
PERFECTION DOOR BOLT KEEPER 
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Seek a Home in 


Santa Cruz 
County 


Santa Cruz County 
in Central California 








Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile soil, Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz 8,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern utili- 
ties. 

Reached by both rail and water 


from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 








For further information 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
OR 
Cc. W. Hammer 


Secretary 
of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
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For FARMS and ITY PROPERTIES == is 


IN SANTA CRUZ, CAL. There never 


used for gen- APPLY TO 
{ |) J. W. FORGEUS 


eral farming 

a SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
, in this county | References : Citizens’ Bank of Topeka, Kans., Bank of Santa in this county 
| Cruz County, Santa Cruz, California 


aNY 


, Irrigation not | 
has been a fail- 


ure of a crop 


500 Sacks of Onions have been taken off one Acre in onecrop 








Don’t Miss Seeing the BIG TREES 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six 
miles north of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest 
are reached by one of the most picturesque driveways in 
California. This highway penetrates to the very heart of 
the mountains, delighting the eye at every turn with some 
exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense 
giving number of people, will be met with carriages at 
depot upon arrival of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow 
gauge wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have car- 
riages meet them at Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa 
Cruz in time to take the famous Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be very ured at the Southern 
Pacific Company's ticket office, 613 Market street, San 
Francisco, or at Del Monte ticket oflice, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS & BEESE 
PROPRIETORS CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Mountain View Ranch ose ee ene 


or Santa Cruz; orchard, 

















vineyard and garden. T'resh milk, eggs, te sec all kinds of amusements: 
telephone: daily mail. Campers’ tickets to Glenwood, including stage, $3.75 
round trip. Rates, $8.00 to $12.00 per week. 


FRANK R. DANN, Proprietor, GLENWOOD, CAL. 


FREE LIST OF SANTA GRUZ PROPERTIES, Sent Son’ ‘Seecication 


Full information. Correspondence promptly answered. 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate Agents 
49 PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil: fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
“ house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Step Ratsinc, for - 
a Toracco, or for ALFALFA and Datryinc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. RA 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 

‘a cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty man can MAKE A ForTUNE 7 
5 on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address, RA 
* 

! C. S. AITKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco, California. 
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Boulder Creek 











The Natural Gateway to 








THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE REDWOOD PARK 


(Only Eight Miles Distant) 








Situated in Santa Cruz County at terminus of Boulder Creek 
branch, Coast Division, Southern Pacific Railroad, and only 
eighty miles distant from San Francisco. Located in upper 
portion of San Lorenzo Valley at the junction of Boulder 
and Bear creeks with the San Lorenzo River. 


The most beautiful portion of Central California. 
No irrigation required. Crop failures never known. 
Soil specially adapted to grapes and deciduous fruits. 


Unexcelled facilities for investment for the small farmer, capi- 
talist, or the seeker for the ideal country home. 


Delightful climate, the purest of cool mountain water and unex- 
celled transportation facilities. 


Forty minutes by train to the seashore. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 


Boulder Creek Improvement Society 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


ISAIAH HARTMAN, President W. S. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 
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or via $T, LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





You can You can 
stop at thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls through 
without Detroit 
extra or 
charge Cleveland 





ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 
York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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F. M. BRYON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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Situated on the Eastern Shore of the Bay of San Francisco 


A CITY OF HOMES 


Fifteen=-minute Service daily across the beautiful Bay of San Francisco 


POPULATION 20,000 


No finer graded streets and sidewalks in the world. The best sewered city in the United 
States. The surrounding country abounds with beautiful drives through the most luxurious 
fruit orchards in California. School Houses, Churches, Carnegie Library, City Hall and 
Social Clubs, such as Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Golf and Polo are of the highest standard. 

If searching for an ideal all-the-year-round climate amidst social and educational 
conditions, communicate with 


ALAMEDA BOARD OF TRADB, Alameda, California 


T. F. BAIRD, Secretary 
A beautifully illustrated booklet will be mailed to you for the asking 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 
PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =: ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


rLE&T 
Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 


Siberia (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
China 5,100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 fons 
Hong Kone Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,o00tons 








“What a country for 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden” 
Pierre Loti 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: LH.Nurrinc, Genl EasternPass.Agt. 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W.G.Neimyer, Agent. 193 Clark Street- 
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PLACER COUNTY 


Improvement and Development Association 
J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 

J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn W. J. McCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 











PLACER COUNTY’S COURT HOUSE, BUILT OF NATIVE GRANITE AT A COST OF $200,000 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has numerous 
natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from Placer. Also 
35 per cent. of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from Placer. 

On the main. line of the SoUTHERN PaciFic. For information address 
Secretary. 
a J. H. Wits, Secretary, Auburn, Cal. J 
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THE GREAT SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


OLIVE. TREE FIVE YEARS OLD 


BEAUT IFUL—HEALTHFUL— PRODUCTIVE 
VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES and LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of 
Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, from which the 
north and northwest derive their early berries. The home of the Tokay grape. Many vine- 
yards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. Wine and raisin grapes also 
flourish and yield their owners handsome profits. Great future for the grape industry in 
Sacramento County. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. The colonies of Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale have thousands of acres in bearing trees yielding highly satisfactory 
returns. 

Over one million (1,000.000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past 
season. Potatoes, onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of 
the State in car-load lots. 

Poultry and dairying rapidly coming to the front and furnishing a livelihood for many 
families. 

Sacramento city is the hub of a system of railways and is the point from which nearly 
all of California’s great fruit crop is shipped to eastern markets. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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TUCSON 


tH#e IDEAL CITY 
of THE SOUTHWEST 
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A PERFECT WINTER RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 





For Information Apply tt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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STREET SCENE IN TUCSON o--6 














An Abundant Permanent Irrigation Supply 


IS ASSURED FOR THE SALT RIVER VALLEY WITH THE 
BUILDING OF THE 


Tonto Dam and Reservoir 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. O. DUNBAR 


Commissioner of Immigration for Maricopa County, Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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siness should have 
no place in the 
modern business 


6 “WHAT DID f 4 

(Ey we ae 4 Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 

} QUOTE - 4 i 
Mo yo gd 4 BROKERS ; 


a 
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organization. Any MEMBERS OF > 
failure to make the same J ; 
corrections on the carbon- | THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE f 


‘| S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


copy which were made in 
the original letter leaves 
you completely at a loss to 
know the exact contents 
of the original. 

5 GET A‘‘Y AND E”’ 

q RAPID ROLLER 

a LETTER COPIER. 


| 
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Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 


Coffee, Grain and Provisions r 
$33 DELIVERED ¢ 4 


¥ 

‘| It is a simple, speedy charges prepaid, to any | 

4 machine which _ Shows oint in the United § 4 

every alteration in the | States. _— 490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
original paper. our ; - 7, 

.| stenographer can operate napa for catalogue ‘ | SAN FRANCISCO } 
> it as easily as can a husky — a | Fv 








‘| office boy, and it will copy a letter faster than j |, 
+ it could be folded for mailing: Used by Wells- 1 102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
| Fargo Ex. and a host of other big corporations, _ | 
A By the way, how do you file your corre- + - 
spondence? “Shannon” or “Vertical”? Write a b 
2 today for descriptive catalogue. - = Private leased wires to all principal , 
5 YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. , 4 cities North, South and East. kp 
635-9 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. | AT 
I I I I Rg I Rs NSO ae oie Stee a Hx 





ACETYLENE 


Is the Only PERFECT LIGHT 


OUR ‘'PACIFIC’’ MACHINE IS NO EXPERIMENT 
Costs nothing to try one. Every machine fully guaranteed. We 
manufacture plants of any capacity and deal in all kinds of 
Acetylene apparatus, including Burners, Carbide, Stoves, Fix- 
tures and Pipe. Will take contracts for piping and fixtures. 


Our Special Combination Automatic Plants for 
large installations and town lighting have proven 
a complete success. If you are interested write us. 


PACIFIC ACETYLENE GAS COMPANY 


178 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENOINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 


Leather, Cotton, Rawhide, Lace Leather, Etc. Also 
5 LI | N (j Agents for Rubber Belting, Hose and Packing. 
L. P. DEGEN BELTING COMPANY 


105-107 MISSION STREET 7 TELEPHONE MAIN 562 San Francisco, California 
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California. 














CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
4 THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 


Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


PT) 
(RS Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Se. A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


a 
/) R. U. HALTON, Manager 
Vg 
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CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. ScriBner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 
CHARLES L. DONOHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 





CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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we ALY or CALIFORNE 
COUNTY 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universaily employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 


County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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i. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers and Meat Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET 


413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery, San Francisco Telephone Main 368 


Hotels, Restaurants and Shipping Supplies a Specialty 


o 








o 





co 





NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 


179 First STREET San Francisco, CAL. 
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tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. 


San Francisco. 





waters, will be mailed by addressing 


L. R. MEAD, 





Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 


A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 


line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 


The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 


A handsomely ilustrated booklet, with analysis of 


Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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$70 


$4 Down 
$4 per Month 
No Interest 
No Taxes -J 











25% Guaranteed Increase 
For $4 down and $4 per 
month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular Pasa- 
DENA VILLA Tract Lot, 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- 
ing on 80-feot avenue, sub- 
ject to the following guar- 
antees from us: If, at the 
expiration of one year 
from purchase, this $70 
lot is not worth $87.50— 
or 25 per cent increase— 
based on the price at 
which our corps of sales- 
men will then be selling 
similar lots, we will re- 
fund all of the money you 
have paid us, with 6 per 
cent interest additional. 











HOMES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Read Our Guarantees 


— 


RUSSELL SAGE 


$70 


$4 Down 
$4 per Month 
No Interest 
| No Taxes 














If Russell Sage Told You 


That You Could Make a Fortune 

in Suburban Real Estate— 
(especially when it costs 
you only $4 down and $4 
a month) wouldn’t you be 
impressed? Well, listen! 
That’s just what Mr. Sage 
did say in the New York 
World of September 28, 
1902: ; 

“Young man, buy real es 
tate, especially acre prop- 
erty, in the outlying bor- 
oughs, and then work hard 
at your usual avocation. 
Your real estate purchases 
will make your old age 
comfortable.” 

RUSSELL SAGE. 








FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 


visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. 


Those 


living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 


Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 


it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: “Buy real estate, especially 
acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! The Pasapena VILLA TRACT 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 





CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000. 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


s@x- Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write 
us for particulars. 
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For all Consignments on Lines of 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RY, 


And all Parts of the World, Apply to 


Marcerou, Schreter & Go, 


Members of the Board of Managers of the Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Freight and Insurance Brokers 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Main Office, 26: Rue d’Hauteville, Paris 


Corrrespondents in all Russian and Siberian Cities 
Cable Address: MARCHETER, PARIS 











Brancn Houses—Nice, 31 Promenade des An- 
glais; London, 62 Leadenhall street, EK. C.; 
Irkoutsk, 5K Soldatskaia, Maison Alkanoff, 18; 
Viadivostok, Swetlanskaia, Maison Schkolnikoff ; 
Port Arthur (Mandchouria); Dalny (Mand- 
chouria). 

CORRESPONDENTS—At St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Tiflis, Odessa and in all the principal cities of 
Russia (of Europe and of Asia), and abroad. 

SOLE At Viadivostok, Port Arthur 
and Dalny “International Sleeping Car 
and Express Trains Company.” 

CORRESPONDENTS—For the American Express 
Company at Irkoutsk and Vladivostok (Siberia) ; 
at Port Arthur and Dalny (Mandchouria). 
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TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
‘TO AND FROM EUROPE TO 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA 


\ 
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Clients can have their mail addressed to any of our offices where same will be held at their disposal. 


CORRESPONDENTS j 
JULES CLERFAYT, General Agent for the U. S. j 


s International Sleeping Car and Express Trains Co. 
Trans-Siberian Railway 


17 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

J. W. HAMPTON. JR. & CO., Customs Brokers and Forwarders, 

41 Broadway, New York.--- 420 Samson St., Philadelphia. 
OOOO 
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FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 
HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, MANAGCA 


SAN JOGE, CALIFORNIA 
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TWENTY FOUR MILES 
FOR TWENTY FIVE CENTS 


ON THE SANTA CLARA AND 


Passing through Santa Clara and San Jose 
to Alum Rock Park. A delightful ride replete 
with scenic effects. A natural park whose wonders 
are not exceeded by any in California. Hot and 
cold mineral waters. ‘Turkish baths and the largest 
sulphur swimming bath in the United States. For 
further particulars address 


H. CENTER, manacer 


San Jose and Santa Clara Electric Railway Co. 


FIRST AND SANTA CLARA STREETS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Members ofthe San Jose Real Estate Agents’ Association 





SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


San Jose, county seat of fruitful Santa Clara County, and one of the 
miles south of San Francisco, metropolis of California, with which 
It is an ideal city for homes, with an ideal climate for comfort the year through. 


is situated fift 
three railway lines. 


It is the center of a vast Sciam 3 ee ee ag —— Valley. 
ere are schools and colleges an 


Observatory on Mount Hamilton, and 
tured and thrifty community. 


rettiest cities in the world, 
it is connected by 


Near by is the famed Lick 
all the surroundings of a cul- 





JOHNSON & TEMPLE 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS, MORTGAGE LOANS 


Santa Clara Valiey, Orchard Homes, 
City Property, Stock Ranches, Etc. 

Special attention given to renting 
and full charge taken of property 
for absent owners 


419 HAYWARD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


12 NORTH FIRST STREET 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


FOSS & HICKS COMPANY 


Dealers in Orchards, Vineyards, Stock 
Ranches, Grain Lands, Houses and Lots, 
Business Property. 


Fullest information gladly given. 
45 West Santa Clara Street 
SAN JOSE - CALIFORNIA 





Adjoining property 

of Stanford Univer- 

sity on the south: 
first-class soil for prunes, apricots, peaches and 
cherries; beautiful location, overlooking the entire 
Santa Clara Valley and the bay; sheltered from the 
trade winds by the Santa Cruz range of mountains; 
magnificent homes being erected; fifteen minutes’ 
drive from Mountain View; free mail delivery; price 
for short time longer, from $40 to $75 per acre. Write 
for full information, catalogues and maps. 


W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 
42 East Santa Clara St. San Jose, Cal. 


Business done on business 
principles. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOS. H. RUCKER & CO. 


(a corporation) 


Established 1874 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS, INSURANCE, RENTS 


Cor. Second and Santa Clara Streets 


SAN JOSE - CALIFORNIA 





] 


PRACTICAL ORCHARDISTS 


Owning and having for sale orchard proper- 
ty near Stanford University. Also bare land, 
the best in the valley, in choice location at 
$140 per acre. Fine, healthy orchards $350 
per acre. 


‘Orchard and Suburban Homes our Specialty 


GASE BROS., Real Estate Brokers 
17 WEST SANTA CLARA ST. SAN JOSE, CAL. 


THE GREAT 
SAN MARTIN RANCHO 


NOW OFFERED IN 10 ACRE TRACTS 
RICH SOIL OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
AT $100 AN ACRE 

$14.14 a month will buy 10 acres. Address 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY LAND CO. 
648 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 











SURETY BONDS REAL ESTATE 
HOUSE RENTING FIRE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE 


JAS. W. REA & co. 


(A CORPORATION) 


We handle only REALTY BARGAINS 
Our Phone is MAIN 93 


Cor. Santa Clara and Market Sts. San Jose 





GARDEN SPOT 


Grand old ranches in subdivisions of 
5, 10 or 20 acres, $75.00 to $150.00 per 
acre. Beautiful orchard homes, 
poultry farms. Write for description 
of what you want. 


W. S. ORVIS, 


7 North First St., San Jose, Cal. 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


HOTEL VENDOME 


San Jose is as fine a summer retreat as can be found. It is but fifty 
miles from San Francisco. Its surrounding highways are unsurpassed for 
driving and its nearby mountain resorts famous. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


I. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


See our book—‘“Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources 
Productions, Climate.” 
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HOTEL CLARENDON | 


5637-543 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Newest, Best Furnished, Most Com- 
fortable and Most Convenient Hotel 
in the city. 


Tourists and the public generally will 
find the best accommodations and the 
most conveniences in Hotel Clarendon. 
Rates reasonable. 





Twenty-nine suites; fifty-five single 
rooms; fifty-three private baths; elec- 
tric elevator; telephonic communication 
in each room. 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 


On Post street, between Mason and Tay- 
lor, one block from Union Square, and 
near all theaters, shopping places and 
contiguous to all main line street cars. 

Everything absolutely new and _ first 
class. Cafe a la carte. Popular prices. 


A. D. RENFRO, Manager = 
i Se 
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CALIFORNIA’S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 


8 
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$1200 a Year Income Insured 


IF YOU BUY 5 SHARES IN OUR 6000-ACRE 
RUBBER PLANTATION IN MEXICO 


Small monthly payments. Finest location. Best transportation facilities. 
Cultivation of rubber exclusively. No hazardous side lines. 














The above is a picture of a rubber tree six months old, from seed planted on 
our plantation in July, 1902, and photograph taken in December, 1902. 

We have 300,000 of these trees growing finely and now one year old. 

Send to us at once for descriptive literature. A postal card will bring it. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company 


3214 PARROTT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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IRRIGATED FARMS ° 
OF FIVE ACRES AND UPWARDS j 


| FRESNO AND MERCED! 


MILLER & LUX _' 
em LOS BANOS $ 






























CALIFORNIA'S LEADING 


PERFUME 








A Fifty-Cent Package of 
California Perfumes—FREE 


We want the name of every druggist in the U. S. who 
does not sell 


RIEGER’S CALIFORNIA PERFUMES 


Ask your druggist if he carries them. Ask him par- 


ticularly about 
PALO ALTO PINK 


the perfume that did the most to make California Perfumes 
famous. If he hasn't them then send us his name and we'll 
give you free a fifty-cent package of our choicest perfume. 

12,000 druggists in the U.S. are already selling them. 


RITGE THE CALIFORNIA 
PERFUMER 


161-163-165 FIRST ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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2018 MARKET ST. tne SINCE 1858 CORNING, CALIFORNIA 


The leading magazine of California and the west. $1a year 
SUNSET —ten cents a copy. Published by Passenger Department, 
Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


THE trvewror | ce BIG fecn | exzeceo™ SENSATION 


INTENSE ILLUSTRATIONS INCOMPARABLY ENTERTAINING 
Sent, charges paid, to any address for TEN CENTS (stamps or silver). 
The VICTORIA PUBLISHING CO., 48 Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 
STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


















































If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘‘the most vital of the internal questions of the United 
ores - States,’”’ you should be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 
AND illustrations are photographic halftones. ‘The magazine is published in 
Washington and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment. It is well edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons 


se e 
Irri ation whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SuNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 


GI00 ff. High 32 
ecto" MIT, LOWE 


Easy access to Los Angeles via 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Grand Canyons, Mountain 
Peaks. Grandest scenic trip 
on earth. Write for particulars 


H. F. GENTRY, Pass. Agent, 
250 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MATH /TOT/PRINGS 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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THE ROUTE OF THE 





The route of the magnificent electric-lighted daily Overland Limited from San Francisco to 
Chicago is along the old pioneer trail, via the most direct route between the points named, 
and over the only double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. ‘Three fast 
transcontinental trains daily via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, with connections for all points 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and the Eastern States. 
Schedules, maps and full information on application to any agent Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, Gen’l Agt. Pac. Coast. W.D. CAMPBELL, Gen’lAgt., | A. G. BARKER, Gen’l Agt., 
617 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO. 247 So. Spring St., LOS ANGELES. 153 Third St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


wocae Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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“To Save Time is to Lengthen Life” 








THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


is prolonging the lives of its patrons by saving 
time over all other routes through Ogden, and as 


“TIME IS MONEY” 


it is also enriching its patrons. Do you wish 

to lengthen your life and get rich? If so, go 

to California by the Union Pacific. Your own 
energies will do the rest 








ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 


Compartment Observation Cars Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars Perfect Heat, etc., etc. 
Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte 








Personally Conducted Excursions 


——— 


age 


INTERIOR OF TOURIST CAR ON UNION PACIFIC 


For full information address: 


S. Fi: BOOTH, G.A., E.. L. EOMAX, G..P.A., 
No. 1 Montgomery Street, OMAHA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. NEBRASKA 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 
Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 

On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 
seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 
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Mn 
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LUSTY 


For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
——— SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 














CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R. ano Jd. He. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 
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FRUIT GROWING DAIRYING 


ALL BROUGHT TO PERFECTION UPON THE 


STEVINSON COLONY ts CALI 


FARMING 


Central Part of CALIFORNIA 


Four hours’ ride from SAN FRANCISCO, at the point of junction of the SAN JOAQUIN and 
MERCED RIVERS. 

20,000 acres of land in one body. For sale in tracts from 20 acres upward. 

You can grow the same crops grown in the East and all semi-tropical fruits besides. 

All ¢ the lands are under a system of IRRIGATION recognized to be one of the MOST PERFECT 
IN CALIFORNIA 

Water in great abundance always. You simply help yourself. 

Close to railroads, towns and cities. You can choose your market. 

Read our pamphlet—gives all particulars. Address 


rRiaLTo BUILDING — STEVINSON COLONY COMPANY 


PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











| Phenomenal Growth 





In Seattle 


The Pacific Monthly has the largest bona 
fide paid circulation of any weekly or 
monthly periodical distributed in the office 
buildings of the city 

‘he same thing is true of PoRTLAND. 

The same thing is true of TACOMA. 

The same thing is true of SPOKANE. 

The same thing is true of VANCOUVER,B.C. 

The same thing will be true of every lead- 
a city on the Pacific Coast. 


The Pacific Monthly is increasing its bona 
fide paid circulation faster than any other 
publication—w eekly or monthly—on ‘the Pa- 
cific Coast. We are taking in an average of 
1000 new subscribers a month. Our books 
are open to inspection. The Pacific Monthly 
is rapidly oer every other monthly 
publication in the West, and on account of 
its present low rates it offers an unusual 
opportunity to advertisers. 


de 





THE PACIFIC MONTHLY FOR THB 
PACIFIC COAST, IS OUR SLOGAN 








Rates right down to bedrock. We can SHOW you 
that we have the medium for the Pacific Coast 


Rau PACIFIC MONTHLY, PORTLAND, on 
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71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 


INSPECTION OF 


Buildings and other 
Structures 


and Processes 


Heferherfesferterferfe ole sfeafesfenfeofesfenfesfeafefe slate sferterfeofertesfeatesfesferfesfeaeote sfeafesteafeofesfesfesteaeotesteage 








Jno. J. Cone RobertW. Hunt Jas. C. 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
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Hallsted 


GUAYMAS 


on the 


Sunset 
Route 


Great Winter Resort 
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x Paradise for Sportsmen 
= “ For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 


SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 
send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 


General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 
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HIRAM C. SMITH L. L. LONG + + 
President Sec'yandTreas. * % 
+ % ¢ 
: Pacitic : = CALIFORNIA: 
: | b C ; < THE : 
: um 4 i ompany : z z 
: : : 4 FALTH RESO RT : 
MANUFACTURERS OF % “ + 
+e % % 
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* REDWOOD LUMBER ee = 
jo smimaces. ere, GONTINENT 
ee * 5 * 
* Dry Lumber and Shingles in Straight and ae * 
E Mixed Carloads a Specialty ¢  % WRITE FOR GENERAL x 
7 = INFORMATION AND IL- : 
i % LUSTRATED PRINTED 
‘ — - 4 
Mills at Scotia, Humboldt Co., Cal. + % MATTER, ENCLOSING : 
, - A 5c STAMP, TO THE 
<y. § 300,000 FEET LUMBER . on , 
CAPACITY: 4 79/000 SHINGLES ee ae ’ 
ote % 
Main Office 4 % CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 308, RIALTO BUILDING & ¢% LOS ANGELES 
San Francisco, Cal. ~ | 6% CALIFORNIA 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 
















via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS: 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


CHING! 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 
M. 0. MARKHAM, Asse’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’] Pase’r Agent. 
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( OIL ) ( WATER ) 


RIVETED 


ALL SIZES 
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For Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power Plants 
and Water Works 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of WELL CASING for 
Oil Wells and Artesian Water. Air and Blast Pipe for Mines 


TANKS 


For Oil, Water and Cyanide Plants 


WwW. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


S816 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE.—The varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 
supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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CASA LOMA 


A MODEL 
Apartment House 


901 PINE ST. 


The improper treat- San Francisco, Cal. 


Joints generally has left hun- i have four peculiar needs. They need privacy, 
dreds of people, who should be 4%, quiet, comfort and sanitary safety. An earnest 
well, more or less crippled and % effort is being made to realize all these ina new 
deformed. Our methods are wis (now building) apartment hotel. Out of doors 
different, they are the result of thirty a is a quiet, select neighborhood, a noble view of 
years active experience ; don’t confine bay and city, hill-top air and south-slope sun- 
the patient to his bed or room, are shine. Indoors are forty detached, isolated 
painless and when employed in apartments of 4 and 5 rooms, planned for the 
time will effect a cure. Our book, most perfect privacy, comfort and luxury. 
which is free, will tell you all about ‘ This hotel is for quiet people and for rest- 
it. Write for it. seekers. Its rare specialties are privacy, 
sanitary fore-thought and a kindly unobtrusive 
eoncern for the welfare of i guests. Ready 


THE L. ©. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM November 1, 1903. Address B. F. Ricker, Man- 


ment of Hip Disease .. ; 
and Diseased and Deformed i Tired people leaving home for rest and change 
ager Casa Loma, 901 Pine . San Francisco, | 


3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 
BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS AND GALVANIZING 
313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















YATES & CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 


EXPORT BUSINESS 117-119 MARKET STREET 
SOLICITED SAN FRANCIS CSO 














LOTS IN THE NEW TOWN SITE OF NEWMARK 


Four miles east of city limits of Los Angeles, now on sale, Only 
twenty minutes by the Salt Lake Railroad from Los Angeles to 
Newmark. Water mains laid and streets graded. ” 
Price of lots, 50x125 to an alley, $250 to $500. For further 
particulars apply or write to 
JAMES R. COLLING _ Exclusive Agen 
221 WEST FOURTH ST. ; - a ‘ —_ ANGELES, wan 
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Kshing for Hing Salmon, rarest sport Jin the world, begins 
inJune. A day's catch frequently Qaverages 450 

ounds. Weather is ideal all year for‘ surf bathing, 

unting, polo or golf’, all which are enj&yed under most 
favorable conditions. Del Monte has the only turf greens 
in California available to the public. The U.S. report of* 
maximum temperatures shows what a delightful spot Del 
Monte is in summer: dune,70.9; July, 70.2; Aug. 75.8; Sept.73.6. 
Gro.W. REYNOLDS, Mér. HOTEL DEL, MONTE”, CAL, | 
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LOCATE YOUR FACTORY IN BENICIA 


MAKF YOUR HOME IN BENICIA 


FACTORY SITES 
HOME SITES 


Benicia is directly connected by rail, sail and 
steam with all points north, south, east and west. 


The climate is equable, healthful and unsurpassed. 
The fresh water supply is good and abundant— 


BENICIA BOARD OF TRADE 
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IF YOU ARE 


OIN 
AS 


IT WILL 
BE WELL 
FOR YOU 
TO BEAR 
IN MIND 
THAT 


The DENUER & RIO GRANDE 
and RIO GRANDE WESTERN 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 
Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky Mountains, through Utah 
and Colorado. The scenery en route is wonderful—beyond description—mighty snow-clad 
peaks, gorgeous rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all the 
noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line passing directly through 
Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 
Through first-class sleepers daily between San Francisco and 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
J. D. MANSFIELD, General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Pass. Agent, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
LEROY B. JOHNSON, Fet. and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt., TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Pass. Agent, 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Cal. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in the best 
portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange Counties, and 
Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, Colton and South Riverside 
in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties. These lands are especially adapted 
for oranges, lemons, vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, 

alfalfa and other agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their surpassing 
productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they can be cultivated, and for 
their accessibility of the several lines of railroads running through the property, the 
distance from Los Angeles to about the center of the lands being only a forty-minute 
ride over either of two lines of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running 
between Los Angeles, Anaheim, Fullerton and Santa Ana, across the property, while 
county roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether the most 
desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, fig, ete., all 
flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions grow the 
finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted to bar- 
ley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp and the vine, as well as all the ordinary northern 
fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in these 
lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully raised here. Water 
is easily obtained from canals running through and across this property for irrigating 
nearly~all the tillable lands except in the artesian belt. In this district water from 
flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands in the La 
Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what is called the Fuller- 
ton district. 

Flowing wells of water are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. : 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will grow large 
crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how dry the season. These 
moist lands are the best for growing apples and pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. 
In a word, the entire property is in a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile sec- 
tion, offering strong inducements to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale 
in tracts to suit purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands 
offered are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages of 
buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited agent direct 
with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commissions nor entail any ex- 
pense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You are guaranteed quick transactions 
and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two and three years, with interest at 
eight per cent per annum on deferred payments. Special terms given syndicates and 
colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agent, 


W. J. HOLE, 349 Wilcox Building, LOS ANGELES, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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FAST TIME 





BALTIMORE 





THROUGH THE RICE AND COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 


The route of the Sunset Limited and Washington and Southwestern Limited Trains. 
BEST SERVICE 


See any Southern Pacific Co's Agent or 


633 MARHET ST. 


PHIL K.GORDON, PAC. COAST PASS. AGT. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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CALAVERAS 
BIG TREES 


the grandest grove of big trees in 
the world. 


Mercer’s Cave 
at Murphy’s. 
Fairy Land.” 
The Scenery on 

the Angels Branch 


the loveliest views in the world to be 
seen from a car window. 


“A veritable glimpse of 


These places can be all seen in one 
trip via the 


SIBRRA RAILWAY 


Special Summer rates now in effect. 
For further particulars address, 


S. H. SMITH 
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Gen. Pass. Agt. SierraRy. JAMESTOWN, CAL. 
A 
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STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on _ tide- 
water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Seeretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton, Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 
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KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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‘You will obtain full information by sending 
‘your name and address with sfamp enclosed to 

THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, 


BAKERSFIELD. 


 & 
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IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS - GOVERNMENT. 
LAND ~ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA . 















LARGEST IRRIGATION SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 
MOST ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF WATER AND AT LOWEST PRICE 
GOVERNMENT LAND $1.25 PER ACRE 
WATER RIGHTS, $15 TO $20 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS 
WATER CHEAPEST ON PACIFIC COAST 
LAND MOST FERTILE IN WORLD 


CROPS FOR 1902—One Crop, $40 an Acre; two Crops, $60 to $80 an Acre. System to 
cover 500,000 Acres. 175,000 Acres now under Canal System. 


Southern Pacific Branch Railroad now in operation and trains running to Imperial. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—Send for “Album of Imperial Settlements.” The 
“Imperial Catechism,” and also the illustrated Pamphlet ‘From Desert to Garden,” con- 
taining about 1,000 names of land owners. 





Address 


IMPERIAL LAND CO 
224 Stowell Block Los Angeles California 
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POPULATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, 450,000 


STATE, 1,485,053 


Bank clearings during twelve months ending December, 1902, were $1,342,927,204.34, an 


increase of $164,757,668 over the previous year, 


RELIABLE INFORMATION regarding city or 


country property in California can be obtained 


by corresponding with any of the beiow-mentioned firms, 





William A. Magee Frederic E. Magee 


Thomas Magee & Sons 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


5 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Thomas Magee, Jr. 


Publishers San Francisco Real Estate Circular 
San Francisco real estate only. Established 1866. 


T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR. 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 


CITY, SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


136 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





C. T. Spaper Sam’L CENTER 


CENTER & SPADER 


REAL BSTATB AND 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Rents Collected; Loans Negotiated. 
Full Charge Taken of Property. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Il Montgomery St. 


CHARLES ASHTON FRANK H. GARDINER 


ASHTON & GARDINER 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


SPECIAL CARE OF HANDLING 
ESTATES. ESTABLISHED 1556 


4il MONTGOMERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Illustrated 


HOME - SEEKERS’ GUIDE 
To 


CALIFORNIA 


Mailed free for 4c. postage 





Apply to the 
CALIFORNIA COLONIZATION 
BUREAU 


Chronicle Building San Francisco 





PHONE FRONT 29 JAMES ARMSTRONG 


GEO. A. RAYMOND 


RAYMOND, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


MILLS BUILDING 


ROOM 2, 7TH FLOOR SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


McEWEN BROS. 
POINT RICHMOND LOTS 
and 


San Francisco Real Estate 


118 MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








GUY T. WAYMAN 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE PROPERTIES 


129 MONTGOMERY ST. 


OPP. OCCIDENTAL HOTEL SAN FRANCISCO 





J. H. SPECK, PRESIDENT 


SPECK & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
REAL ESTATE, FINANCIAL AND 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Houses Rented. Loans. Rents Collected. 
Charge Taken of Property for Absentee Owners. 
MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Full 


667 
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